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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.  1 

CHAPTER  IX.  (continued.)  j 

Whether  Mrs.  Wodehouse  would  ! 
bave  taken  her  to  her  arms  forthwith  I 
on  the  open  Green  in  the  wintry  after-  ' 
noon  light,  if  no  one  had  disturbed  \ 
them,  1  cannot  tell ;  but,  just  as  she  | 
was  putting  out  her  hands  to  the  girl,  j 
they  were  interrupted  by  a  third  per-  ^ 
son,  who  had  been  coining  along  the  i 
road  unnoticed,  and  who  now  came  i 
forward,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  j 
with  the  usual  inquiry  about  her 
mother  to  which  Rose  was  accustomed.  I 
The  sound  of  his  voice  made  Mrs.  j 
Wodehouse  start  with  suppressed  an-  | 
^er  and  dismay  ;  and  Rose  looked  out  ! 
trom  the  heavy  shadow  of  the  crape  | 
veil,  which  showed  the  paleness  of  her  ! 
young  face,  as  if  under  a  penthouse  or  • 
heavy-shaded  cavern.  But  she  was 
not  pale  at  that  moment ;  a  light  of 
emotion  was  in  her  face.  The  tears 
were  hanging  on  her  eyelashes ;  her 
soft  lip  was  quivering.  Mr.  Incledon 
thought  that  grief  and  downfall  had 
done  all  that  the  severest  critic  could 
have  desired  for  her  young  beauty. 
It  had  given  tenderness,  expression, 
feeling  to  the  blooming  rose  face,  such 
as  is  almost  incompatible  with  the  first 
radiance  of  youth. 

“  Would  Mrs.  Damerel  see  me,  do 
you  think  V  ”  he  asked  ;  “  or  is  it  too 
early  to  intrude  upon  her  ?  It  is  about 
business  I  want  to  speak.” 

“  I  will  ask,”  said  Rose.  “  But  if  it 
is  about  business  she  will  be  sure  to 
see  you.  She  says  she  is  always  able 
for  that.” 

“  Then  I  will  say  good-by,”  said 
Mrs.  Wodehouse,  unreasonably  excited 
and  angry,  she  could  scarcely  tell  why. 
She  made  a  step  forward,  and  then 
came  back  again  with  a  little  compunc¬ 
tion,  to  add,  in  an  undertone:  “  I 
am  glad  we  have  had  this  little  expla¬ 
nation.  I  will  tell  him  when  I  write, 
and  it  will  please  him,  too.” 

“  You  have  not  been  quarrelling 
with  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  that  you  should 
have  little  explanations  ?  ”  said  Mr. 
Incledon,  as  he  walked  along  to  the 
White  House  by  Rose’s  side. 

“  Oh,  no !  it  was  nothing ;  ”  but  he 
saw  the  old  rose  flush  sweep  over  the 
cheeks  which  had  half  relapsed  into 
paleness.  What  was  it  ?  and  who  did 
Mrs.  Wodehouse  mean  to  write  to? 
and  what  was  she  glad  about  ?  These 


foolish  ({uestions  got  into  the  man’s 
head,  though  they  were  too  frivolous 
to  be  thought  of.  She  took  him  into  . 
the  drawing-room  at  the  While  House,  ’ 
which  was  almost  dark  by  this  time, 
it  was  so  low  ;  and  where  the  cheery 
glimmer  of  the  fire  made  the  room  look 
much  more  cheerful  than  it  ever  was  , 
in  the  short  daylight,  through  the 
many  branches  that  surrounded  the  ' 
house.  Mrs.  Damerel  was  sitting  alone  i 
there  over  the  fire  ;  and  Rose  left  him  | 
with  her  mother,  and  went  away,  bid-  ! 
ding  Agatha  watch  over  the  children  ■ 
that  no  one  might  disturb  mamma. 

“  She  is  talking  to  Mr.  Incledon  about  ; 
business,”  said  Rose,  passing  on  to  ! 
her  own  room  ;  and  Agatha,  who  was  1 
sharp  of  wit,  could  not  help  wondering  j 
what  pleasant  thing  had  happened  to  ' 
her  sister  to  make  her  voice  so  soft  and  I 
thrilling.  “  I  almost  expected  to  hear  j 
her  sing,”  Agatha  said  afterwards ;  | 
though  indeed  a  voice  breaking  forth  i 
in  a  song,  as  all  their  voices  -used  to  1 
do,  six  months  ago,  would  have  seemed  j 
something  impious  at  this  moment,  in  | 
the  shadow  that  lay  over  the  house.  i 
Mr.  Incledon  was  nearly  an  hour  j 
“  talking  business  ”  with  Mrs.  Dame-  | 
rel,  during  which  time  they  sat  in  the  | 
firelight  and  had  no  caudles,  being  | 
too  much  interested  in  their  conversa¬ 
tion  to  note  how  time  passed.  Mrs. 
Damerel  said  nothing  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  when  the  children  came  in  to  tea 
—  the  homely  and  inexpensive  meal 
which  had  replaced  dinner  in  the 
White  House.  Her  eyes  showed  signs 
of  tears,  and  she  was  very  quiet,  and  j 
let  the  younger  ones  do  and  say  al¬ 
most  what  they  pleased.  But  if  the  ' 
mother  was  quiescent.  Rose,  too,  had  | 
changed  in  a  different  way.  Instead  i 
of  sitting  passive,  as  she  usually  did,  i 
it  was  she  who  directed  Agatha  ami 
Patty  about  their  lessons,  and  helped 
Dick,  and  sent  the  little  ones  off  at 
their  proper  hour  to  bed.  There  was 
a  little  glimmer  of  light  in  her  eyes, 
a  little  dawn  of  color  in  her  cheek. 
The  reason  was  nothing  that  could 
have  been  put  into  words  —  a  some¬ 
thing  perfectly  baseless,  visionary,  and 
unreasonable.  It  was  not  the  hope  of 
being  reconciled  to  Edward  Woile- 
house,  for  she  had  never  quarrelled 
with  him  ;  nor  the  hope  of  seeing  him 
again,  for  he  was  gone  for  years.  It 
was  merely  that  she  had  recovered 
her  future,  her  imagination,  her  land 
of  promise.  The  visionary  barrier 
which  had  shut  her  out  from  that  coun¬ 


try  of  dreams  had  been  removed  —  it 
would  be  hanl  to  say  how  ;  for  good 
Mrs.  Wodehouse  certainly  was  not  the 
door-keeper  of  Rose’s  im.agination,  nor 
had  it  in  her  power  to  shut  and  open 
at  her  pleasure.  But  what  does  how 
and  why  matter  in  that  visionary  re¬ 
gion  ?  It  was  so,  which  is  all  that  need 
be  saitl.  She  was  not  less  sorrowful, 
but  she  had  recovered  herself.  She 
was  not  less  lonely,  nor  did  she  feel 
less  the  change  in  her  position ;  but 
she  was  once  more  Rose,  an  individual 
creature,  feeling  the  blood  run  in  her 
veins,  and  the  light  lighten  upon  her, 
and  the  world  spread  open  before  her. 

If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love. 

And  in  my  soul  am  free  — 

I  suppose  this  was  how  she  felt.  She 
had  got  back  that  consciousness  which 
is  sometimes  bitter  and  sometimes  sad, 
but  without  which  we  cannot  live  — 
the  consciousness  that  she  was  no 
shadow  in  the  world,  but  herself  ;  no 
reflection  of  another’s  will  and  feel¬ 
ings,  but  possessor  of  her  own. 

When  her  mother  and  she  were  left 
alone.  Rose  got  up  from  where  she 
was  sitting  and,  drew  a  low  chair, 
which  belonged  to  one  of  the  children, 
to  her  mother’s  knee.  Mrs.  Damerel, 
too,  hatl  watched  Agatha’s  lingering 
exit  with  some  signs  of  impatience,  as 
if  she,  too,  had  something  to  say  ;  but 
Rose  had  not  noticed  this,  any  more 
than  her  mother  had  noticed  the  new 
impulse  which  was  visible  in  her  child. 
The  girl  was  so  full  of  it  that  she  be¬ 
gan  to  speak  instantly,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  any  question. 

“Mamma,”  she  said,  softly,  “I  have 
not  been  a  gooil  daughter  to  you  ;  I 
have  left  you  to  take  all  the  trouble, 
and  I  have  not  tried  to  be  of  use.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  found  it 
out,  and  that  I  will  try  with  all  iny 
heart  to  be  different  from  to-day.” 

“  Rose,  my  dear  child !  ”  —  Mrs.  Da¬ 
merel  was  surprised  and  troubled. 
The  tears,  which  rose  so  easily  now, 
came  with  a  sudden  rush  to  her  eyes. 
She  put  her  arms  around  the  girl,  and 
drew  her  close,  and  kissed  her.  “  I 
have  never  found  fault  with  you,  my 
j  darling,”  she  said. 

“No,  mamma;  and  that  makes  me 
feel  it  more.  But  it  shall  be  different ; 
I  am  sorry,  more  sorry  than  I  can  tell 
you ;  but  it  shall  be  different  from  to¬ 
day.” 

“  But,  Rose,  what  has  put  this  into 
your  head  to-day  ?  ” 

A  wavering  blush  came  and  went 
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upon  Rose’s  face.  She  had  it  almost 
in  her  heart  to  tell  her  mother ;  but 
yet  there  was  nothing  to  tell,  and 
what  could  she  say  ? 

“I  —  can’t  tell,  mamma.  It  is  mild 
and  like  spring.  I  think  it  was  be¬ 
ing  out,  and  hearing  people  speak  — 
kindly  ”  — 

Here  Rose  paused,  and,  in  her  turn, 
let  fall  a  few  soft  tears.  She  had 
gone  out  very  little,  scarcely  stirring 
beyond  the  garden,  since  her  lather’s 
death,  and  Mrs.  Damerel  thought  it 
was  the  mere  impulse  of  reviving  life; 
unless  indeed  — 

*•  My  dear,  did  Mr.  Ineledon  say 
anything  to  you  ?  ”  she  asked,  with  a 
vague  hope. 

“  Mr.  Ineledon  ?  Oh,  no !  except  to 
ask  me  if  vou  would  see  him  —  on 
bii-iness.  What  was  his  business 
said  innocent  Rose,  looking  up  into  ! 
her  mother’s  face.  i 

••  Rose,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  “  I  i 
was  just  about  to  speak  to  you  on  a 
verv  important  matter  when  you  began. 
My  dear,  I  must  tell  you  at  once  what 
Mr.  Incledon’s  business  was.  It  was 
about  you.”  | 

••  About  me?  ”  All  the  color  went  j 
out  rf  Rose’s  face  in  a  moment;  she  i 
recollected  the  visit  to  Whitton,  and 
the  sudden  light  that  had  Hashed  upon  I 
her  as  he  and  she  looked  at  the  piet-  { 
ure  together.  She  had  forgotten  all 
about  it  months  a^o,  and  indeed  had 
never  again  thought  of  Mr.  Ineledon. 
But  now  in  a  moment  her  nerves  be¬ 
gan  to  thrill  and  her  heart  to  beat; 
yet  she  herself,  in  whom  the  nerves 
vibrated  and  the  heart  throbbed,  to 
turn  to  stone. 

“  Rose,  you  are  not  nervous  or  silly 
like  many  girls,  and  you  know  now 
what  life  is  —  not  all  a  happy  dream, 
as  it  sometimes  seems  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  My  dear,  I  have  in  my  band  a 
brighter  t’uture  than  you  ever  could 
have  hoped  for,  if  you  will  have  it. 
Mr.  Ineledon  has  asked  my  leave  to  ' 
ask  you  to  be  his  wife.  Rose  ”  — 

“  Me  I  his  wife  !  ”  Rose  clutched  i 
at  her  mother’s  hand  and  repeated 
these  words  with  a  pant  of  fright ;  i 
though  it  seemed  to  her  the  moment  ! 
they  were  said  as  if  she  had  all  her  ! 
life  known  they  were  coming,  and  had  | 
heard  them  a  hundred  times  before. 

“  That  is  what  he  wants.  Rose.  | 
Don’t  tremble  so,  nor  look  at  me  so  ! 
wiluly.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  | 
happen  to  so  young  a  girl  as  you.  He  ^ 
is  very  good  and  very  kind,  and  he  I 
would  be,  oh  1  of  so  much  help  to  all  j 
your  family;  and  he  could  give  you  ; 
everything  that  heart  can  desire,  and  j 
restore  you  to  far  more  than  you  have  | 
lost :  and  he  is  very  fond  of  you,  and  | 
would  make  you  an  excellent  husband.  I 
I  }iromiscd  to  speak  to  you,  dear. 
You  must  think  it  over.  He  does  not 
wish  you  to  give  him  an  answer  at 
once.” 

“  Mamma.”  said  Rose,  hoarsely, 
with  a  sudden  trembling  which  seemed 
to  reach  into  her  very  heart,  “is  it 
not  better  to  give  an  answer  at  once  ? 


I  Mamma,  I  am  not  fond  of  him.  I 
I  think  it  would  be  best  to  say  so  now,” 

I  “  You  are  not  fond  of  him  ?  Is 
I  that  all  the  consideration  you  give 
I  such  a  question  ?  You  do  not  intend 
that  for  an  answer,  Rose  ?  ” 

I  “Oh,  mamma,  is  it  not  enough? 

I  AVhat  more  answer  could  I  give  ?  I 
j  am  not  fond  of  him  at  all.  I  could 
not  pretend  to  be.  When  it  is  an  an- 
I  swer  like  that,  surely  it  is  best  to  give 
j  it  now.” 

j  “  And  so,”  said  her  mother,  “  you 
throw  aside  one  of  the  be^t  offers  that 
I  ever  a  girl  received,  with  less  thought 
on  the  subject  than  you  would  give  to 
a  cat  or  a  dog !  You  decide  your 
whole  future  without  one  thought. 
Rose,  is  this  the  helpfulness  you  have 
just  promised  me  ?  Is  this  the 
thoughtfulness  for  yourself  and  all  of 
us  that  I  have  a  right  to  expect  ?  ” 

Rose  did  not  know  wh.at  to  reply. 
She  looked  at  her  mother  with  eyes 
Buildenly  hollowed  out  by  fear  and 
an.\iety  and  trouble,  and  watched 
every  movement  of  her  lips  and  hands 
with  a  growing  alarm  which  she  could 
not  control, 

“  Y'ou  do  not  speak  ?  Rose,  Rose, 
you  must  see  how  wrong  you  would 
be  to  act  so  hastily.  If  it  were  a  (jues- 
tion  of  keeping  or  sending  awiiy  a  ser¬ 
vant,  nay,  even  a  dog,  vou  would  give 
more  thought  to  it ;  and  this  is  a  man 
who  loves,  who  would  m.ake  you  happy. 
Oh,  do  not  shake  your  head  !  How 
can  a  child  of  your  age  know  ?  A 
man  who,  I  am  sure,  would  make  y'ou 
hap{)y ;  a  man  who  could  give  you 
everything  and  more  than  everything, 

I  Rose.  I  cannot  let  you  decide  without 
!  thought.” 

“  Does  one  need  to  think  ?  ”  said 
!  Rose,  slowly,  after  a  pause.  “1  do 
j  not  care  for  him,  I  cannot  care  for 
I  him.  You  would  not  have  me  tell  a 
lie?” 

“  I  would  have  you  deny  younself,” 
cried  her  mother ;  “  I  would  have  you 
think  of  some  higher  rule  than  your 
own  pleasure.  Is  that  the  best  tiling 
in  the  world,  to  please  yourself  ?  Oh, 
I  could  tell  you  stories  of  that  1  Why- 
are  we  in  this  poor  little  house  with 
nothing  ?  why  is  my  poor  Bertie  de¬ 
pendent  upon  my  brother,  and  you 
girls  forced  to  work  like  maid-servants, 
and  our  life  all  changed  ?  Through 
self-indulgence.  Rose.  Oh!  God  for¬ 
give  me  for  saving  it,  but  1  must  tell 
the  truth.  'through  choosing  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment  rather  than 
the  duties  that  we  cannot  shake  off ; 
through  deciding  always  to  do  what 
one  liked  rather  than  to  do  what  was 
right.  Here  are  eight  of  you  children 
with  your  lives  blighted,  all  that  one 
might  be  pleasant  and  unburdened.  I 
have  suffered  under  it  all  my  life. 
Not  anything  wrong,  not  anything 
wicked,  but  only,  and  always,  and  be¬ 
fore  everv  thing,  what  one  liked  one’s 
self.” 

Mrs.  Damerel  spoke  with  a  passion 
which  was  very  unlike  her  usual  calm. 
The  lines  came  into  her  brow  which 


I  Rose  remembered  of  old,  but  which 
I  the  tranquillity  of  grief  had  smoothed 
j  out.  A  hot  color  mounted  to  her 
cheeks,  making  a  line  beneath  her 
eyes.  'I'he  girl  was  struck  dumb  by 
this  sudden  vehemence.  Her  reason 
[  was  confused  by  the  mingled  truth 
and  sojdiistry,  which  she  felt  without 
knowing  how  to  disentangle  them, 
and  she  was  shocked  and  wounded  by 
the  iiiqdied  blame  thus  cast  upon  him 
who  had  been  of  late  the  idol  of  her 
thoughts,  and  whom,  if  she  had  once 
timiilly  begun  to  form  a  judgment  on 
him,  she  had  long  ceased  to  think  of 
as  anything  but  perfect. 

“  Oh  !  stop,  stop !  don’t  say  any 
more  !  ”  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands. 

“I  cannot  stop,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel; 
“  not  now,  when  I  have  begun.  I 
never  thought  to  say  as  much  to  one 
of  his  chihlrcn,  and  to  no  other  could 
I  ever  speak.  Rose.  I  sec  the  same 
thing  in  Reginald,  and  it  makes  my 
heart  sick;  must  I  tind  it  in  vou  too? 
'riiere  are  peoi)le  who  are  so  iiai)py  as 
to  like  what  they  have  to  do,  what  it 
is  their  duty  to  do ;  and  these  are  the 
blessed  ones.  But  it  is  not  .always,  it 
is  not  often  so  in  this  life.  Hear, 
listen  to  what  I  say.  Here  is  a  w.ay 
by  which  you  may  make  up  for  much 
of  the  harm  that  has  been  done;  you 
may  help  all  that  belong  to  you  ;  you 
may  put  yourself  in  a  position  to  be 
useful  to  many;  you  may-  gain  what 
men  only  gain  by  the  labor  of  their 
lives ;  and  all  this  by  marrying  a  good 
man  whom  you  will  make  happy. 
Will  you  throw  it  away  because  at  the 
first  glance  it  is  not  what  your  fancy 
chooses  ?  Will  you  set  your  own 
taste  against  everybody’s  advantage? 
Oh,  my-  darling,  think,  think !  Do 
not  let  your  first  motive,  in  the  first 
great  thing  you  are  called  upon  to  do, 
be  mere  self!  ” 

Mrs.  Damerel  stopped  short,  with  a 
dry  glitter  in  her  eyes  and  a  voice 
whitdi  was  choked  and  broken.  She 
was  moved  to  the  extent  of  passion 
—  she  who  in  general  was  so  self- 
restrained.  A  combination  of  many 
emotions  worked  within  her.  'I'o  her 
mind,  every  good  thing  for  her  child 
was  contained  in  this  proposal ;  and 
in  Rose’s  opposition  to  it  she  saw  the 
rising  of  the  poisonous  monster  which 
had  embittered  her  whole  life.  She 
did  not  pause  to  ask  herself  what 
there  was  in  the  nature  of  this  sacri¬ 
fice  she  demanded,  which  made  it  less 
lawful,  less  noble,  than  the  other  sac¬ 
rifices  which  are  the  Christian’s  high¬ 
est  ideal  of  duty.  It  was  enough  that 
by  this  step,  which  did  not  seem  to 
Mrs.  Damerel  so  very  hard.  Rose 
would  do  everything  for  herself  and 
much  for  her  family,  and  that  she 
hesitated,  declined  to  take  it,  because 
it  was  not  pleasant,  because  she  did 
not  like  it.  Like  it  !  The  words 
raised  a  perfect  storm  in  the  breast  of 
I  the  woman  who  had  been  made 
wretched  all  her  life  by  her  ineffectual 
struggle  against  the  habitual  decisioa 
of  her  husband  for  what  he  liked. 
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She  wa.s  too  much  excited  to  hear  i 
wb-tt  Hose  had  to  say;  if,  indeed,  ' 
por  liose  had  anythin"  to  say  after 
tliis  sudden  storm  which  had  broken  , 
upon  her. 

We  will  speak  of  it  to-morrow,  i 
when  you  have  had  time  to  think,” 
she  said,  kissiii"  her  dausrhter,  and 
dismissing  her  hastily.  When  Hose 
had  gone,  she  fell  back  into  her  chair  ' 
by  the  waning  firelight,  and  thought 
over  the  many  times  in  her  own  life 
when  she  had  battled  and  had  been 
worsted  on  this  eternal  point  of  differ-  j 
ence  between  the  two  classes  of  human-  i 
ity.  She  had  struggled  for  self-dimial 
against  self-indulgence  in  a  huiulred  ■ 
different  ways  on  a  hundred  fields  of 
battle,  and  here  was  the  end  of  it :  a 
poor  old  house,  tuinblin"  to  pieces  ; 
about  her  ears,  a  poor  little  pittance,  | 
just  enough  to  give  her  children  bread  ;  I 
and  for  those  children  no  prospect  but  < 
toil  for  which  they  had  not  been  | 
trained,  and  which  changed  their 
whole  conceptiou  of  life.  Bertie,  her  j 
bright  boy,  for  whom  everything  hail 
been  hoped,  if  her  brother’s  precarious  | 
botinty  should  tail,  what  was  there  be-  I 
fore  him  but  a  poor  little  clerkship  in  | 
some  office  from  which  he  never  could  | 
rise,  and  which,  indeed,  his  uncle  had  | 
suggested  at  first  as  a  way  of  making  i 
him  helfiful  to  his  family,  (iod  help 
her  !  This  was  what  a  virtuous  and 
natural  preference  for  the  things  one 
liked  had  brought  Mrs.  Damerel  to ; 
and  if  her  mind  took  a  confused  and 
over-strained  view  of  the  subject,  and 
of  the  lengths  to  which  self-denial 
ought  to  be  carried,  was  it  any  won¬ 
der  ?  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  on  her  side  of  the  ease.  1 

Rose,  for  her  p.art,  lit  her  candle  and  i 
went  up  the  ohl  stairs  —  which  creaked  | 
under  her  light  foot  —  with  her  head 
bent  down,  and  her  heart  stifled  under 
a  weight  that  was  too  much  for  her. 

A  cold,  cold  January  night,  the  chill 
air  coming  in  at  the  old  casements, 
the  dark  skies  without  lending  no 
cheering  influence,  and  no  warmth  of 
cheerj’  fires  within  to  neutralize  Nat¬ 
ure’s  heaviness  ;  an  accusation  thrown 
upon  her  under  which  her  whole  be¬ 
ing  ached  and  revolted ;  a  duty  set  be¬ 
fore  her  which  was  terrible  to  think 
of ;  and  no  one  to  advise,  or  comfort, 
or  help.  What  was  she  to  do  ? 

CIIAPTEU  X. 

Mk.  Incledox  was  a  man  of  whom 
people  said  that  any  girl  might  be 
glad  to  marry  him;  and  considering 
marriage  from  au  abstract  pint  of 
view,  as  one  naturally  does  when  it 
does  not  concern  one’s  self,  this  was 
entirely  true.  In  psition,  in  charac¬ 
ter,  in  apparancet  uud  in  principles, 
he  was  everything  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired  :  a  good  mani  just,  and  never 
consciously  unkind  »  nay,  capable  of 
generosity  when  it  was  worth  his 
while  and  he  had  sufficient  induce¬ 
ment  to  be  generous.  A  man  well  ed¬ 
ucated,  who  had  been  much  about  the 


world,  and  had  learned  the  toleration  i 
which  comes  by  exprience ;  whose 
opinions  were  worth  hearing  on  al¬ 
most  every  subject ;  who  had  read  a 
great  deal,  and  thought  a  little,  and 
was  as  much  superior  to  the  ordinary 
j'oung  man  of  society  in  mind  and 
judgment  as  he  was  in  wealth.  That 
this  kind  of  man  often  fails  to  capti¬ 
vate  a  foolish  girl,  when  her  partner 
in  a  valse,  brainless,  beardless,  and 
penniless,  succeeds  without  any  trouble 
in  doing  so,  is  one  of  those  mysteries 
of  nature  which  nobody  can  penetrate, 
but  which  happens  too  often  to  be 
doubted.  Even  in  this  p.-irticular, 
however,  Mr.  Incledon  had  his  advan¬ 
tages.  lie  was  not  one  of  those  who, 
either  by  contempt  for  the  occupations 
of  youth  or  by  the  gravity  natural  to 
maturer  years,  allow  themselves  to  be 
lushed  aside  from  the  lighter  jiart  of 
ife — he  still  danced,  though  not  with 
the  absolute  devotion  of  twenty,  and 
retained  his  place  on  the  side  of  yoiith, 
not  permitting  himself  to  be  shelved. 
iMore  than  once,  indeed,  the  young 
officers  from  the  garrison  near,  and 
the  young  scions  of  the  county  families, 
hail  looked  on  with  puzzled  non-com¬ 
prehension,  when  they  found  them¬ 
selves  altogether  distanced  in  effect 
and  popularity  by  a  mature  personage 
whom  they  would  gladly  have  called 
an  old  fogy  had  they  dared.  These 
young  gentlemen  of  course  consoleil 
their  vanity  by  railing  against  the 
mercenary  character  of  women  who 
preferred  wealth  to  everything.  But 
it  was  not  only  his  wealth  upon  which 
Mr.  Incledon  stood.  No  girl  who  had 
married  him  need  have  felt  herself 
withdrawn  to  the  grave  circle  in  which 
her  elilers  had  their  place.  He  was 
able  to  hold  his  own  in  every  jmrsuit 
with  men  ten  years  his  juniors,  and 
ilid  so.  Then,  too,  he  had  almost  a 
romantic  side  to  his  character;  for  a 
man  so  well  off  does  not  put  oif  marry¬ 
ing  for  so  long  without  a  reason,  anti 
though  nobody  knew  of  any  previous 
story,  any  “entanglement,”  which 
would  have  restrained  him,  various 
picturesipe  suggestions  were  afloat ; 
and  even  failing  these,  the  object  of 
his  choice  might  have  laid  the  flatter¬ 
ing  unction  to  her  soul  that  his  long 
waiting  had  been  for  the  realization  of 
some  perfect  ideal,  which  he  found 
only  in  her. 

I'his  model  of  a  marriageable  man 
took  his  way  from  the  White  House 
in  a  state  of  mind  less  easily  described 
than  most  of  his  mental  processes. 
He  was  not  excited  to  spak  of,  for 
an  interview  between  a  lover  of  thirty- 
five  and  the  mother  of  the  lady  is  not 
generally  exciting;  but  he  was  a  little 
(loubtful  of  his  own  perfect  judicious¬ 
ness  in  the  step  he  had  just  taken.  I 
can  no  more  tell  you  why  he  had  set 
his  heart  on  Hose  than  1  can  say  why 
she  felt  no  answering  inclination  to¬ 
wards  him  —  for  there  were  many 
other  girls  in  the  neighborhootl  who 
would  in  many  ways  have  been  more 
suitable  to  a  man  of  his  tastes  and  po¬ 


sition.  But  Rose  was  the  one  woman 
in  the  world  for  him,  by  sheer  caprice 
of  nature  ;  just  as  reasonable,  and  no 
more  so,  as  that  other  caprice  which 
made  him,  with  all  his  advantages  and 
recommendivtions,  not  the  man  for  her. 
If  ever  a  man  was  in  a  position  to 
make  a  deliberate  choice,  such  as  men 
are  commonly  supposed  to  make  in 
matrimony,  Mr.  Incledon  was  the  man; 
yet  he  chose  just  as  much  and  as  little 
as  the  rest  of  us  do.  He  saw  Rose, 
and  some  power  which  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  decided  the  ipicstiou  at  once  for 
him.  He  had  not  been  thinking  of 
marriage,  but  then  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  marry ;  and  whereas  he  had 
on  various  occasions  weighed  the  tjual- 
ities  and  the  charms  of  this  one  and 
the  other,  he  never  asked  himself  a 
question  about  her,  nor  compared  her 
with  any  other  woman,  nor  considered 
whether  she  was  suited  for  him,  or 
anything  else  aliout  her.  This  was 
how  he  exercised  thiit  inestimable 
jirivilege  of  choice  which  women 
sometimes  envy.  But,  having  once 
received  this  conviction  into  his  mind, 
he  had  never  wavered  in  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  win  her.  Tlie  question  in 
his  mind  now  was,  not  whether  his 
.selection  w.as  the  best  he  could  have 
made,  but  whether  it  was  wise  of  him 
to  liave  entrusted  his  cause  to  the 
mother  rather  than  to  have  spoken  to 
Rose  herself.  He  had  remained  in 
the  background  iluring  those  dreary 
mouths  of  sorrow.  He  hail  sent  flow¬ 
ers  and  game  and  messages  of  inquiry; 
but  he  had  not  thrust  himself  upon 
the  notice  of  the  women,  till  their 
change  of  residence  gave  token  that 
they  must  have  begun  to  rouse  them¬ 
selves  for  fresh  eucouuter  with  the 
world.  When  hfS  was  on  his  way  to 
the  ^Vhite  House  he  had  fully  pr- 
suadeil  himself  that  to  speak  to  the 
mother  first  was  the  most  delicate  and 
the  most  wise  thing  he  could  do.  For 
one  thing,  he  could  say  so  much  more 
to  her  than  he  could  to  Rose ;  he  could 
assure  her  of  his  goo<l-will  and  of  his 
desire  to  be  of  use  to  the  family,  should 
he  become  a  member  of  it.  Mr.  In¬ 
cledon  did  not  wish  to  bribe  Mrs.  Da¬ 
merel  to  be  on  his  side.  He  had  in¬ 
deed  a  reasonable  assurance  that  no 
such  bribe  was  necessary,  and  that  a 
man  like  himself  must  always  have  a 
reasonable  mother  on  his  side.  This 
he  was  prfectly  aware  of,  as  indeed 
any  one  in  his  senses  would  have  been. 
But  as  soon  as  he  had  made  his  decla¬ 
ration  to  Mrs.  Damerel,  and  had  left 
the  White  House  behind,  his  thoughts 
began  to  torment  him  with  doubts  of 
the  wisdom  of  this  proceeding.  He 
saw  very  well  that  there  was  no  cling¬ 
ing  of  enthusiastic  love,  no  absolute 
devotedness  of  union,  between  this 
mother  and  daughter,  and  he  began  to 
wonder  whether  he  might  not  have 
done  better  had  he  run  all  the  risks  and 
broached  the  subject  to  Rose  herself, 
shy  and  liable  to  be  startled  as  she 
was.  It  was  prhapj  pssible  that 
his  own  avowal,  which  must  have  had 
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a  certain  <le^e  of  emotion  in  it, 
would  have  found  l)etter  acceptation 
with  her  than  the  pai-sionless  state¬ 
ment  of  his  attentions  which  Mrs.  l)a- 
merel  would  probably  make.  For  it 
never  dawned  upon  Mr.  Incledon’s 
imagination  that  Mrs.  Damerel  would 
support  his  suit  not  with  calmness, 
but  passionately  —  more  passionately, 
perhap.s,  than  would  have  been  jjossi- 
ble  to  himself.  He  could  not  have  di¬ 
vined  any  reason  why  she  should  do 
so,  and  naturally  he  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  the  tremendous  weajions  she 
was  about  to  employ  in  his  favor.  I 
don’t  think,  for  very  j)ride  and  shame, 
thiit  he  would  have  sanctioneil  the  use 
of  them,  had  he  known. 

It  hapi>cned,  however,  by  chance, 
that  as  he  walked  home  in  the  wintry 
twilight  ho  met  Mrs.  Wodehouse  and 
her  friend  Mrs.  Musgrove,  who  were 
going  the  same  way  as  he  was,  on 
their  way  to  see  the  Northcotes,  who 
had  lately  come  to  the  neighborhoo<J. 
He  could  not  but  join  them  so  far  in 
their  walk,  nor  could  he  avoid  the 
conversation  which  was  inevitable. 
Mrs.  Wodehouse  indeed  was  very 
eager  for  it,  and  began  almost  before 
he  could  draw  breath. 

“  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Damerel  after 
all?”  she  asked.  ‘‘You  remember 
I  met  you  when  you  were  on  your 
way  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Yes;  she  was  good  enough  to  see 
me,”  said  Mr.  Incledon. 

“  And  how  do  you  think  she  is  look¬ 
ing  ?  I  hear  such  different  accounts  ; 
some  people  say  very  ill,  some  just  as 
usual.  I  have  not  seen  her,  myself,” 
said  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  slightly  draw¬ 
ing  herself  up,  ‘‘  except  in  church.” 

“How  was  that?”  he  said,  half 
amused.  “  I  thought  you  had  always 
been  great  friends.” 

Ujjon  this  he  saw  Mrs.  Musgrove 
give  a  little  jerk  to  her  friend’s  cloak, 
in  warning,  and  perceived  that  Mrs. 
Wodehouse  wavered  between  a  desire 
to  tell  a  grievance  and  the  more  pru¬ 
dent  habit  of  self-restraint. 

“  Oh  1  ”  she  said,  with  a  little  hes¬ 
itation  ;  “  yes,  of  course  we  were  al¬ 
ways  good  friends.  I  had  a  great 
admiration  for  our  late  good  rector, 
Mr.  Incledon.  AVhat  a  man  he  was  ! 
Not  to  say  a  word  against  the  new  one, 
who  is  very  nice,  he  will  never  be 
et^ual  to  Mr.  Damerel.  What  a  fine 
mind  he  had,  and  a  style,  I  am  told, 
equal  to  the  very  finest  preachers! 
We  must  never  hope  to  hear  such  ser¬ 
mons  in  our  little  parish  again.  Mrs. 
Damerel  is  a  very  good  woman,  and  I 
feel  for  her  deeply’ ;  but  the  attraction 
in  that  house,  as  I  am  sure  you  must 
have  felt,  was  not  her,  hut  him.” 

‘‘  I  have  always  had  a  great  regard 
for  Mrs.  Damerel,”  said  Mr.  Incledon. 

“Oh,  yes,  yes!  I  am  sure  —  a  good 
wife  and  an  excellent  mother  and  all 
that;  but  not  the  fine  mind,  not  the 
intellectual  conversation,  one  used  to 
have  with  the  dear  rector,”  said  good 
Mrs.  Wodehouse,  who  had  about  as 
much  intellect  as  would  lie  on  a  si.x- 
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j  pence ;  and  then  she  added,  “perhaps  '  women,  “In  three  months  Rose  will 
I  I  am  prejudiced ;  I  never  can  get  over  be  the  great  lady  of  the  p.trish,  and 
I  a  slight  which  I  am  sure  she  showed  to  lay  down  the  law  to  you  ami  the 
I  iny  son.”  '  fireen,  and  all  your  gossiping  society.” 

I  “  Ah  !  what  was  that?  ”  '  He  would  even  in  a  rare  lit  of  gener- 

Mrs.  Musgrove  once  more  jmlled  i  osity  have  liked  to  tell  them,  on  the 
her  friend’s  cloak,  and  there  was  a  spot,  that  this  blessedness  was  in 
great  deal  more  eagerness  and  interest  ,  Rose’s  power,  to  give  her  honor  in 
than  the  occasion  deserved  in  Mr.  In-  their  eyes,  whether  she  accepted  him 
cledon’s  tone.  or  not ;  which  was  a  very  generous 

“Oh,  nothing  of  any  consequence !  .  impulse  indeed,  and  one  which  few 
What  do  you  say,  dear ? — a  mistake?  ,  men  would  have  been  erjual  to  — 
Well,  I  don’t  think  it  was  a  mistake.  '  though  indeed  as  a  matter  of  fact  Mr. 
They  thought  tldward  was  going  to;  Incledon  did  not  carry  it  out.  Rut  he 
—  yes,  that  was  a  mistake,  if  you  i  went  into  the  lonely  house  where 
jilease.  I  am  sure  he  had  many  other  i  everything  pleasant  and  luxurious,  ex- 
things  in  his  mind  a  great  deal  more  ,  cept  the  one  crowning  lu.xtiry  of  some 
imjiortant.  But  they  thought — and  j  one  to  .share  it  with,  awaited  him,  in  a 
though  common  civility  demanded  :  glow  of  energy  and  eagerness,  resolved 
something  different,  and  I  took  the  I  to  go  back  again  to-morrow  and  plead 
trouble  to  write  a  note  and  ask  it,  I  j  his  cause  with  Rose  herself,  ami  win 
do  think  —  but,  however,  after  the  j  her,  not  prudentially  through  her 
words  I  had  with  her  to-day,  I  no  '  mother,  but  by  his  own  warmth  of 
longer  blame  Rose.  Boor  child !  I  am  |  love  and  eloquence.  Poor  Rose  in 
always  very  sorry  for  poor  Rose.”  June!  In  the  wintry  setting  of  the 

“  Why  should  you  be  sorry  for  Miss  :  White  House  she  was  not  much  like 
Damerel  ?  Was  slie  one  of  those  who  the  rector’s  flower-maiden,  in  all  her 
sli'dited  your  son!  I  hope  Mr.  Edward  |  delicate  perfection  of  bloom,  “(jueen 
Wodehouse  is  quite  well.”  '  ro.se  of  the  rosebud  garden,”  imper.so- 

“  He  is  very  well,  I  thank  you,  and  nation  of  all  the  warmth,  and  sweet¬ 
getting  on  so  satisfactorily;  nothing  ness,  and  fragrance,  and  extiuisite 
could  be  more  ^ileasant.  Oh,  you  simple  profusion  of  summer  and  nat- 
inust  not  think  Edward  cared !  He  ure.  Mr.  Incledon’s  heart  swelled 
has  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  I  full  of  love  anil  pity  as  he  thought 
and  he  did  not  come  home  to  let  him-  I  of  the  contrast  —  not  with  passion, 
self  be  jmt  down  by  the  family  of  a  but  soft  tenderness,  and  a  delicious 
country  clergyman.  That  is  not  at  all  i  sense  of  what  it  was  in  his  power  to 
what  i  meant;  I  am  sorry  for  Rose,  ■  do  for  her,  and  to  restore  her  to. 
however,  because  of  a  great  many  He  strayed  over  the  rooms  which 
things.  She  ought  to  go  out  as  a  -  he  had  once  shown  to  her,  with  a 
governess  or  companion,  or  something  !  natural  pride  in  their  beauty,  and  in 
of  that  sort,  poor  child  I  Mrs.  Da-  all  the  delicate  treasures  he  had  accu- 
merel  may’  try,  but  I  am  sure  they  mulated  there,  until  he  came  to  the 
never  can  get  on  as  they  are  doing,  little  inner  room  with  its  gray-green 
I  hear  that  all  they  have  to  depend  on  j  hangings,  in  which  hung  the  Perugino, 
is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year.  !  which,  since  Rose  had  seen  it,  he  had 
A  family’  can  never  live  upon  that,  1  always  called  his  Raphael.  He  seemed 
not  with  their  habits,  Mr.  Incledon ;  ;  to  see  her  too,  standing  there  looking 
and  therefore  I  think  I  may  well  say  at  it,  a  creature  partaking  something 
poor  Rose!”  of  that  soft  divinity,  an  enthusiast 

“  I  don’t  think  Miss  Damerel  will  with  sweet  soul  and  looks  congenial 
ever  require  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,”  i  to  that  heavenly  art.  I  do  not  know 
he  said,  hurriedly.  !  that  his  mind  was  of  a  poetical  turn  by 

“  Well,  I  only  hope  you  are  right,”  i  nature,  but  there  are  moments  when 
said  Mrs.  Wodehouse.  “  Of  course  I  life  makes  a  poet  of  the  dullest;  and 
you  know  a  great  deal  more  about  on  this  evening  the  lonely,  (juiet  house 
business  matters  than  I  do,  and  per-  !  within  the  parks  and  woods  of  Whit- 
haps  their  money’  is  at  higher  inter-  ‘  ton,  where  there  had  been  neither 
est  than  we  think  for;  but  if  I  were  |  love,  nor  anything  worth  calling  life. 
Rose  I  almost  think  I  should  see  it  to  i  for  years,  exccjit  in  the  cheery  com¬ 
be  my  duty.  Here  we  are  at  Mrs.  !  pany  of  the  servants’  hall,  suddenly 
Northcote’s,  dear.  Mr.  Incledon,  I  am  |  got  itself  lighted  up  with  ethereal 
afraid  we  must  say  gootl-by.”  j  lights  of  tender  imagination  and  feel- 

Mr.  Incledon  went  home  very  hot  i  ing.  'The  illumination  did  not  show 
and  fast  after  this  conversation.  It  j  outwardly,  or  it  might  have  alarmed 
warmed  him  in  the  misty,  cold  even-  i  the  Green,  which  was  still  unaware 
ing,  and  seemed  to  put  so  many  |  that  the  queen  of  the  house  had 
weapons  into  his  hand.  Rose,  his  passed  by  there,  and  the  place  lighted 
Rose,  go  out  as  a  governess  or  com-  !  itself  up  in  prospect  of  her  coming, 
panion !  He  looked  at  the  shadow  of  After  dinner,  however,  Mr.  Incledon 
his  own  great  house  standing  out  ;  descended  from  these  regions  of  fancy, 
against  the  frosty  sky,  and  laughed  |  and  took  a  step  which  seemed  to  him- 
to  himself  as  he  crossed  the  jiark.  |  self  a  very  clever  as  well  as  prudent. 
She  a  dependent,  who  might  to-mor-  |  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  friendly, 
row  if  she  pleased  be  virtual  mistress  one.  He  had  not  forgotten,  any  more 
of  Whitton  and  all  its  wealth !  He  i  than  the  others  had,  that  summer 
would  have  liked  to  say  to  these  j  evening  on  the  lawn  at  the  rectory’, 
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ivhen  young  Wotlehouse  h.id  strayed  down  the  hill  with 
Rose,  out  of  sight  of  the  seniors  of  the  party,  and  though 
all  his  active  apprehensions  on  that  score  h.id  been  c.almed 
down  by  Edward's  departure,  vet  he  was  too  wise  not  to 
jierceive  that  there  was  sometliing  in  ^Irs.  Wodehouse’s 
disjointed^talk  more  than  met  the  eye  at  the  first  glance. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Ills  TWO  WIVES.^ 

BY  MARY  CLEMMER  AMES. 

CIIAl’TEU  XIV. —  AGNES  AT  THE  OPERA.  —  CIRCE 
SUTHERLAND. 

Those  who  have  been  graduatetl  from  a  contriving 
school  rarely  outlive  the  result.  Pinching  poverty  in 
youth  projects  its  trace  into  later  life,  leaving  its  vic¬ 
tims  to  betray  it  according  to  their  dispositions.  Some 
show  it  in  lavish  expenditure,  vulgar  display  ;  others 
in  small,  pinching  economies  when  such  economies  have 
ceased  to  be  necessary. 

Agnes,  in  her  girlhood  the  dependent  on  proud  but 
not  over-rich  relations,  could  not  remember  the  time 
when  she  had  not  “  to  contrive  ”  in  order  to  make  her 
scanty  wardrobe  pretty  iis  well  as  cheap.  She  early 
learned  with  deft  lingers  to  turn  garments  upside  down, 
inside  out,  to  rip,  to  renovate,  and  to  make  over  “  good 
as  new.”  She  had  by  no  means  escaped  the  feeling 
that  this  must  be  done  still.  With  his  past  indelibly 
stamped  upon  brain  and  heart,  she  could  not  disasso¬ 
ciate  from  Cyril  the  idea  of  impending  want.  He  was 
poor  when  she  married  him.  He  was  not  rich  now. 
The  ample  income  derived  from  his  profession  had 
been  sorely  taxed  by  the  expenses  of  his  election  and 
the  never-ceasing  demands  of  politic.al  life.  She  had 
been  long  sick  —  and  the  baby !  Babies  were  expensive 
blessings,  there  was  no  denying  'that.  The  future  was 
uncertain,  and  — “I  must  deny  myself,”  said  Agnes  at 
the  conclusion  of  her  meditation  on  what  the  new  dress 
should  be.  It  must  be  strong  enough  to  bear  some 
wear  and  tear,  fine  enough  to  be  seen  in  the  city,  sober 
enough  to  be  not  out  of  place  on  the  cars  —  and  not 
expensive.  All  these  unatliliating  qualities  were  to 
meet  in  one  garment,  for  with  their  present  expenses, 
she  thought  she  could  not  afford  two. 

All  this  was  settled  in  Agnes’  mind,  before  she  sat 
with  Cyril  on  the  upper  floor  of  Stewart’s,  surveying 
the  costumes  with  which,  in  endless  varieties,  an  oblig¬ 
ing  salesman  was  draping  the  staring  “form”  before 
her. 

“  Anything  that  really  satisfies  one’s  taste  is  sure  to 
be  beyond  one’s  means,”  said  Agnes  to  Cyril.  “  To 
find  anything  that  will  do  for  street-tlress,  reception- 
dress,  and  evening-dress  all  in  one,  will  be  impossible, 
I  fear.  This  silver  gray  poplin  is  elegant.  I  want  it, 
Cyril,  because  you  like  it ;  but  if  I  get  it.  I’ll  have  to 
buy  another  to  save  it.  On  the  whole,  don’t  you  think 
I  had  better  take  this  plain  black  silk?  It  won’t  look 
out  of  place  anywhere,  and  will  be  good  enough  for  any 
occasion  where  I  shall  be  likely  to  wear  it.” 

“  You  don’t  forget  that  you  are  going  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no.  But  it  does  not  seem  as  if  I  sliould  go  out 
much  there.  Do  you  tliink  I  will,  Cyril  ?  ” 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know.  You  won’t  unless  you 
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grow  more  lively  than  you  have  been  lately.  But  do 
decide  on  something,  Aggie,  for  I  must  get  down  to  the 
office.’’ 

How  could  she  tell  him  that  she  felt  a  half-sickening 
fear  to  decide  on  anything,  lest  it  should  cost  too 
much, —  more  than  he  could  just  now  afford,  more  than 
he  would  feel  willing  to  pay.  And  the  thought  struck 
through  her  with  a  pang,  as  it  does  through  many 
women’s  hearts:  Wliy  haven’t  I  something  my  very 
own !  tlien  I  would  buy  both  dresses,  and  please  liim.” 

Cyril  thought  of  telling  her  to  buy  the  two  ;  but  the 
after-thought,  ever  ready,  reminded  him  that  bis  funds 
were  ratlier  low ;  yet  it  did  not  remind  him  also  that 
they  had  been  lowered  by  new  and  unwonted  ex¬ 
penses  in  which  his  family  had  no  share.  By  this  time 
he  was  dreadfully  bore<l.  What  delighted  him  in  dress 
was  its  effect ;  the  process  by  which  that  effect  miglit 
be  reached  worried  him,  as  it  does  most  men.  He 
liked  to  see  a  lady  glide  before  him  as  harmonious  to 
his  eyes  as  her  music  might  be  melodious  to  his  hear¬ 
ing,  but  of  the  care  and  pains  that  wrought  tliat  har¬ 
mony,  the  choosing  and  cost  of  it,  he  wished  to  know 
nothing  ;  if  he  did,  it  was  harmony  no  longer. 

He  had  praised  the  silver  gray  costume  so  unreserv¬ 
edly,  that  .4gues  wanted  it  just  for  the  pleasure  it  would 
give  his  eyes.  “  If  he  could  only  tell  me  to  take  both, 
tor  the  gray  would  be  of  no  service  alone.”  she  said 
to  herself.  He  did  not,  so  she  re.solutely  turned  her 
eyes  from  it,  and  in  a  low  voice  told  the  salesman  that 
she  would  take  the  black  silk. 

The  momentous  (piestion  decided,  Cyril  accompanied 
her  to  a  picture  gallery.  Her  intention  was  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  day  going  in  and  out  among  the 
few  artists’  studios  and  art  galleries  that  she  knew,  look¬ 
ing  over  b’ooks  and  engravings.  Later  in  the  afternoon 
Cyril  was  to  meet  her  at  Goupil’s  ;  then  they  were 
going  to  the  Brevoort,  where  she  was  to  don  the  new 
silk,  dine  with  Cyril,  and  then  —  the  opera. 

It  was  an  epoch  in  Agnes’  days  when  she  could  go 
to  the  opera.  There  was  no  affectation  in  her  love  for 
it.  She  was  conscious  of  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  singing 
certain  sentences  which  could  .so  much  better  be  said, 
nevertheless  she  enjoyed  the  opera  with  a  childish  zest. 
With  its  lights,  melo<ly,  flowers,  and  gala  dresses,  to 
her  it  meant  how  much  more  —  youth,  romance,  love  ! 
In  the  heyday  of  these  she  visited  it  first.  In  the  fir^t 
month  of  her  marriage  she  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
interior  of  the  Academy  of  Music.  It  opened  upon  her 
unaccustomed  eyes  like  a  temple  of  enchantment.  To 
her,  a  neophyte  in  the  gay  world’s  delights,  every  ol)- 
ject  which  she  contemphated  gave  her  the  jdeasant 
thrill  of  a  new  sensation  :  the  boxes  rising  tier  on  tier, 
with  their  curtains  of  lace  and  amber  satin  looped  back 
to  show  the  bedecked  and  living  beauty  within  ;  the 
rose-tinted  galleries  upborne  by  white  goildesses,  packed 
with  people  to  the  lofty  ceiling ;  the  fluttering  audience 
about  her ;  the  shimmer  of  fans ;  the  running  ripple 
of  talk;  the  melodious  l)oy-voices  in  the  aisles,  calling 
out  “  Opera-book  !  ”  Buy  an  opera-book  !  ”  the  flower 
venders  moving  and  peering  up  .and  down  —  one  iu 
particular,  an  old  Italian,  his  hands  crowdeil  with  his 
fragrant  merchandise,  regulation  bouquets  of  red  and 
white  which  never  varied.  How  these  sights  and  sounds 
had  stamped  themselves  upon  her  impressionable  brain, 
she  never  knew  till  in  hours  of  convalescence  they 
came  thronging  in  upon  her  memory,  and  through  the 
darkened  room  floated  the  boy-voices  calling  “  Opera- 
book  !  ”  the  swell  of  the  orchestra,  “  Martha’s  ”  “  Last 
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Rose  of  Summt'r,”  the  music  of  “Norma,”  the  airy 
songs  of  Cherubini,  while  she  inimled  again  the  subtle 
flower-scent  wafted  from  the  old  Italian’s  hand.  All 
these  had  been  hers  in  tbe  dimness  of  her  chamber,  when 
it  hud  seemed  as  if  she  could  never  enter  the  bright 
Academy  again  ;  yet  here  she  was. 

No  shadow  had  fallen  upon  that  day.  The  autumnal 
splendor  of  the  metropolitan  streets  had  given  her  a 
new  sense  of  buoyancy,  till  she  fancied  she  felt  like 
Guido’s  Aurora  moving  above  the  clouds.  The,  new 
pictures  had  fed  her  aesthetic  -iense,  the  new  books  she 
found  had  filled  her  mind  with  new  thoughts  and  emo¬ 
tions.  Not  least,  the  black  silk  suit  had  proved  itself  a 
marvel,  did  not  fit  ill,  and  had  received  Cyril’s  approval. 
She  bad  dined  alone  tete-a-tete  with  him.  and  here  she 
was  by  his  side, —  the  glow,  the  splendor,  the  murmur 
and  music  of  the  Academy  about  her  once  more. 

All  the  burden  of  life  seemed  at  once  to  roll  from  ber 
heart.  She  was  Agnes  Darcy,  the  girl,  again.  She 
knew  no  doubt  nor  fear,  nor  anything  but  bliss  beside 
her  lover. 

‘•Oh,  Cyril!”  she  whispered,  “I  know  that  it  is 
ridiculous,  but  I  believe  my  idea  of  perfect  happine'S  is 
to  forget  every  pai.i  and  be  with  you  at  the  opera.” 

“  After  all,  what  a  child  you  are,  Aggie !  ”  with  a 
touch  of  su()eriority  in  the  tone. 

“  That’s  what  Td  like  to  l)e  always.  It  tires  me  so, 
makes  me  feel  so  old,  to  think  and  to  feel.” 

“On  dreary  subjects — yes.  If  you’d  only  devote  I 
more  time  to  agreeable  themes.” 

“  I’ll  try.  I’ll  try,  Cyril.” 

“That’s  right;  that’s  what  you  ought  to  do”  —  with 
a  sudden  turn  of  bis  head  and  a  swift  change  of  coun-  , 
tenance.  ‘  I 

“What,  what  is  the  matter,  darling ■:*  you  look  as  ] 
if  you  were  going  to  faint.”  I 

“  Rut  I’m  not;”  after  an  instant’s  pause,  “  I’ve  had  i 
a  number  of  such  turns  lately.”  and  he  spoke  the  truth,  i 
“It’s  gone  now.  Thank  Heaven,  there’s  the  bell;”  and  | 
the  curtain  rose.  There  was  the  scene  so  well  re-  j 
membered:  the  chamber  in  Count  Almaviva’s  cattle,  | 
Figaro  measuring  the  room,  Susanna  trimming  a  hat 
with  flowers.  With  many  touches  of  healthy  sentiment,  | 
“  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,”  like  the  majority  of  o))eras, 
is  far  from  being  wholly  pure  in  tone.  Rut  Agnes  did  , 
not  know  it.  She  did  not  follow  the  libretto,  nor  always  i 
understand  the  action.  She  would  shut  her  eyes  and  ; 
listen  to  the  music;  it  wtis  all  in  all  to  her.  When  the  i 
curtain  fell  at  the  close  of  Figaro’s  song,  she  opened  j 
her  eyes  and  came  back  as  from  another  world,  to  look 
around  the  old  one. 

“Cyril,  it  must  be  imagination,”  she  said,  “  but  it 
seems  as  if  that  lady,  that  one  in  the  first  liox  to  the  I 
right,  —  how  beautiful  she  is !  —  is  aiming  her  glass  I 
straight  at  me.  It  must  be  a  fancy.  Of  course  she  ' 
can’t  be  looking  at  little  me  in  all-tbis  dazzling  throng, 
but  she  has  seemed  to  be,  so  long,  I  can’t  help  speaking 
of  it.  Isn’t  it  strange,  Cyril,  that  it  should  seem  so?”  1 
“  She  is  looking,  Aggie,  directly  here,”  said  Cyril,  ; 
making  an  effort  to  speak  naturally.  “  Strange  I  did  | 
not  see  her  sooner.  She  is  Mrs.  Sutherland,  who  visits  i 
at  Mrs.  Reekman’s.  I  was  introduced  to  her  there.  I 
I  must  go  and  speak  to  her  before  the  curtain  rises.  I 
Amuse  yourself  with  the  libretto,  Aggie.  You  know 
how  often  I  have  told  you  that  you  ought  to  read  it;” 
and  before  she  could  take  in  what  he  had  said,  he  was  \ 
gone,  and  she  sat  alone. 

In  a  moment  he  appeared  in  the  conspicuous  box  I 
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whose  occupants  were  visible  from  every  part  of  the 
house.  The  central  object  in  it  was  a  lady  whose 
white  Turkish  mantle,  embroidered  with  gold,  was 
thrown  back,  revealing  gauze-veiled  arms,  shoulders, 
and  throat  gleaming  with  jewels.  She  wore  a  small 
tiara  of  brilliants  in  her  hair,  which  flashed  out  afar. 
She  sat  like  a  queen  amid  courtiers  and  her  aspect  was 
royal.  Rut  not  more  so  than  Cyril’s,  for  whom  now  all 
others  made  way.  There  was  another  lady  in  the  box, 
an  elderly  one,  to  whom  the  remaining  gentlemen  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves  while  Cyril  seated  himself  by  the 
,  l)eauty’s  side. 

i  Agnes,  alone,  with  no  one  to  speak  to,  tried  to  fix 
1  her  eytes  on  the  libretto  iti  her  hand,  but  could  not ; 

■  they  vvould  rise  to  the  sight  that  confronted  her !  Could 
I  that  man  l)e  Cyril,  who  a  moment  before  had  sat  so 
\  silent  by  her  side.  lie  was  radiant  with  animation 
'  now.  What  a  pajr  they  made,  he  and  the  unknown 
beauty.  Poor  Agnes !  she  could  not  help  seeing  that 
also.  AVho  could  help  seeing  it  ?  Not  many,  as  was 
I  proven  by  the  innumerable  glasses  directed  toward  the 
I  box.  The  whole  Academy  outside  could  not  show  so 
superb  a  pair. 

“How  handsome  he  is!”  said  Agnes  as  she  gazed, 
while  her  breath  seemed  going.  She  marked  the  broad, 
lofty  shoulders  and  the  haughty  head  with  its  rings  ot 
closely  clinging  yellow  hair ;  tbe  keenly  cut  features  ; 
the  eyes  flashing  like  sapphires.  And  she  —  this 
woman  beside  him !  Why  had  God  made  her  so  beau¬ 
tiful  ?  The  masses  of  purple  black  hair;  the  magnolia 
skin  with  its  rose-leaf  tinge ;  the  long,  drooping,  heavily 
fringed  eye-lids,  with  the  eyes  half  lifted,  large,  black, 
and  alluringly  soft  —  sbe  saw  all,  for  her  glass  was 
lifted  now,  though  she  was  unconscious  when  she  did 
it,  “  Such  eyes,  melting  on  him,  on  Cyril,  my  hus¬ 
band  !  And  he  !  He  looks  as  if  there  were  not  another 
on  earth  but  she.  Why  did  I  come  here  ?  w’as  it  for 
this  ?”  And  Agnes’  glass  fell  from  her  hand,  while  the 
great  Academy  and  the  vast  throng  swam  l>efore  her 
eyes  like  a  wreck  at  sea,  and  she  drifted  out  with  it, 
where,  she  knew  not,  cared  not. 

“  Pray,  is  the  lady  whom  you  have  just  left  Mrs. 
King  ?  If  so,  I  trust  we  are  soon  to  become  acquainted. 
It  is  scarcely  fair  that  I  should  know  her  husband  so 
much  better  than  I  do  herself,”  said  Circe  Sutherland. 

“  Yes,  that  is  Mrs.  King;  ”  with  visible  embarrass¬ 
ment.  “  This  is  the  first  time  that  she  has  been  able  to 
visit  the  Academy  in  a  long  time.  If  you  should  ever 
favor  Lotusport  with  another  visit,  it  will  give  her  great 
pleasure  to  call  upon  you.” 

“Oh,  can’t  I  call  upon  her  in  the  morning,  before  she 
leaves  town  ?  Why  didn’t  you  send  me  word  that  she 
was  in  town,  naughty  man?  Then  I  could  have  called 
to-day,  and  had  the  happiness  of  your  both  spending  the 
night  at  Sutherland  house.” 

“  Recause  it  had  beta  so  long  since  she  had  been 
able  to  get  into  town,  she  had  commissions  which  kept 
her  out  all  day,  and  you  would  have  missed  her,”  said 
Cyril,  with  the  fact  obtruding  itself  into  his  mind  that 
until  afternoon  Agnes  had  no  dress  in  which  he  would 
have  thought  her  presentable  to  Circe  Sutherland. 

Now  he  glanced  into  the  parquette,  where  she  sat 
such  a  little  way  off,  still  trying  to  ol)ey  his  wish,  with 
her  face  bent  over  the  libretto.  How  plain  she  look»l ! 
how  much  plainer  in  her  dark  attire  than  any  who  sur¬ 
rounded  her.  He  was  sorry  now  that  he  had  not  told 
her  to  get  the  pearl  gray  dress  with  its  satin  trimmings  ; 
that  would  have  shone  out  and  reflected  a  little  lustre 
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upon  her,  and  with  a  bright  ribbon  would  have  given 
some  color.  Now  her  dress  was  lady-like,  certainly, 
but  how  dark  and  dull.  How  utterly  without  “  air  ” 
she  looked,  sitting  there !  And  she  was  his  wife,  and 
must  be  looked  at  and  judged  as  such. 

Only  he  had  not  the  slightest  expectation  that  she 
would  be  looked  up  and  judged  by  Circe  Sutherland  — 
not  that  night.  Because  he  heard  Mrs.  Sutherland  say 
that  “  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  ”  was  on  the  “  off  night,” 
and  because  he  knew  that  on  the  “off  night”  she 
seldom  bestowed  upon  the  Academy  the  splendor  of  her 
presence,  he  had  chosen  that  evening  as  the  one  in 
which  to  take  Agnes. 

He  saw  the  enchantress  the  instant  she  entered  the 
box.  What  a  start  it  gave  him.  How  the  color  fled 
from  his  face,  and  Agnes  saw  it  go.  How  suddenly 
the  Academy  and  all  the  world  was  changed  for  him  in 
the  light  of  this  one  presence. 

He  lingered  till  tlie  last  moment.  But  seconds  to 
him,  his  absence  seemed  hours  to  Agnes.  Her  will 
kept  her  from  fainting;  had  this  been  weaker,  when  the 
very  Titans  and  goddesses  sprang  from  their  founda¬ 
tions,  and  with  their  tiers  on  tiers  of  humanity  shot 
into  space,  she  would  have  passed  into  unconsciousness 
and  have  made  “  a  scene”  for  which  Cyril  would  never 
have  forgiven  her.  The  knowledge  that  he  never 
would,  doubled  her  self-control,  but  did  not  deaden  her 
misery. 

He  was  doing  uo  unusual  thing.  The  aisles  and 
boxes  were  full  of  gentlemen  who  had  left  their  seats 
to  “  pay  tlieir  respects  ”  to  their  friends.  Many  of  these 
did  not  accompany  ladies,  those  who  did  loft  tlieir  com¬ 
panions  laughing  and  chatting  with  acquaintances. 
But  she  was  alone.  In  all  the  vast  assembly  she  rec¬ 
ognized  no  one.  There  was  nobody  to  come  and  speak 
with  her.  She  must  not  look  at  them  again  ;  she  could 
not.  she  thought,  without  fainting  and  attracting  painful 
attention  to  herself.  She  was  mistaken.  For  as  she 
tried  again  to  follow  the  words  of  the  lioretto  the 
letters  all  ran  together,  and  she  could  not  di3tiugui^h 
one  sentence  from  another,  while  some  fatal  fascination 
seemed  to  draw  her  eyelids  upward  and  to  fix  her  gaze 
upon  the  two  in  the  box.  Will  quelled  emotion. 
Passion  faded  from  perception,  leaving  it  unerring  in 
its  gaze. 

“  Linda  has  made  me  unhappy,”  said  the  prescient 
spirit ;  “  I  now  behold  for  the  first  time  the  woman  who 
has  the  power  in  herself  to  rob  me  utterly.  I  knoio  it.” 

The  curbiiu  had  risen  upon  the  antechamber  in  the 
castle,  and  the  countess,  sitting  alone,  was  singing  her 
doleful  ditty, — 

“  Couldst  thou.  Love,  one  hope  restore  me. 

Calmed  were  sorrow,  and  lulled  my  sigh. 

Teach  a  spouse  the  faith  he  swore  me. 

Or  an  outcast  heart  to  die,” 

when  Cyril  returned  to  his  vacant  seat.  He  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  a  deprecating  face,  silent,  slow-dropping 
tears;  and  was  all  ready  to  meet  them  with  his  most 
annihilating  manner  and  tone.  Instead,  he  saw  a  stony 
face  such  as  he  had  never  seen  before  on  Agnes.  Her 
features  looked  gray,  pinched,  and  shrunken,  as  if  she 
had  grown  years  older  in  a  few  moments.  She  asked  | 
no  questions,  made  no  allusions  to  the  one  he  hud  left,  | 
even  when  the  curtain  fell  at  the  second  act.  I 

Cyril  felt  at  once  that  his  premeditated  grandeur  of  j 
manner  went  for  naught,  and  that  he  wius  placed  at  ' 
disadvantage.  Agnes  did  not  act  at  all  like  a  child,  as  ' 


he  expected.  She  neither  cried  nor  accused  him  ;  thus 
he  had  no  excuse  for  reprimanding  her.  She  was  cold, 
cold  as  a  stone  ;  that  at  least  was  an  offense. 

“  I  see  that  you  are  offended.  Aggie,”  he  said.  “  You 
can’t  be  such  a  little  rustic  as  to  be  angry  because  I 
went  between  acts  to  speak  with  a  friend.  See  !  there 
is  scarcely  a  gentleman  in  his  seat.  In  Europe  the  fall 
of  the  curtain  is  a  signal  for  every  man  to  rise  and  gaze 
about,  or  to  go  off  to  chat  with  his  friends,  leaving  his 
wife  to  do  the  same.” 

“  Perhaps  unfortunately  your  wife  could  not  do  the 
same,”  said  Agnes. 

“  Well,  you  could  if  you  hadn’t  been  sick  so  much, 
and  eternally  shut  away  from  everybody.  But  for 
Heaven’s  sake  don’t  look  so  !  you  are  a  sight  for  every¬ 
body,  with  such  an  ashen  face !  ”  exclaimed  Cyril,  tor¬ 
tured  with  the  consciousness  that  Circe  Sutherland’s 
lorgnette  was  that  instant  turned  upon  them.  He  was 
also  conscious  that  Agnes  had  deejmr  cjuise  for  pain 
than  his  mere  absence  from  her  in  the  Imx,  and  this 
consciousness  made  him  conciliatory. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Mrs.  Sutherland,  Aggie; 
then  you  will  be  more  reasonable.  She  is  a  good  friend 
to  me  —  really  did  more  than  you  can  realize  to  in¬ 
sure  my  election.  She  was  in  Lutusport,  visiting  Mrs. 
Beekman  when  you  were  sick  ;  so  you  could  not  meet 
her.  She  spoke  very  kindly  of  you  ju^^t  now  —  wants 
to  call  upon  you  and  to  Iwcome  acquainted  with  you.” 

“  I  don’t  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  her.” 

‘“Then  it  will  be  your  own  loss,  Aggie.  You  see 
how  beautiful  she  is.  She  has  musical  genius,  and  a 
voice  that  I  never  heard  equalled.  She  might  have 
made  fame  and  fortune  in  opera,  if  she  had  wanted 
either.  When  you  hear  her  sing  your  ire  will  vanish.” 

‘‘  Where  is  her  husband  ?  ” 

“  He  is  dead.  He  was  her  first  cousin,  and  bore  the 
same  name.  She  was  married  to  him  when  she  was 
fifteen,  by  her  father,  in  order  to  combine  two  estates. 
Her  father  was  a  Scotchman,  a  younger  son  of  the 
great  Scotch  family.  He  went  to  New  Orleans  and 
into  trade.  Her  mother  was  a  Creole,  a  great  heiress 
and  beauty.  She  is  all  a  Creole  —  all  curves  and  soft¬ 
ness  ;  the  effect  of  climate  as  well  as  temperament. 
She  grew  up  in  a  Southern  atmosphere.  She  has 
never  known  anything  but  wealth  and  luxury.  Of  our 
drudging  American  life  she  has  no  comprehension.” 

“  I  think  she  shows  that  in  her  face,”  said  Agnes 
calmly,  turning  her  eyes  toward  the  box  and  passively 
surveying  its  central  occupant. 

“  Yes,  she  is  a  perfect  Creole,”  Cyril  went  on,  wax¬ 
ing  fluent  and  almost  haj)py  at  Agues’  apparent  ac¬ 
quiescence,  “  always  lingering  in  the  pivst  yet  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  present;  full  of  sentiment,  yet  alert 
in  perception;  soft  in  temperament,  and  vivacious  in 
response,  with  eyes  for  form  and  color  never. surpassed, 
and  that  sense  of  art  which  is  instinct,  for  it  can  only 
be  born  in  one.” 

“•  Where  did  you  become  so  well  acquainted  with 
this  lady?  at  Mrs.  Beckman’s?” 

“  1  met  her  there  frequently,  and  —  I  have  c.alletl 
at  her  house  in  New  York.” 

“Oh!  she  lives  in  New  York?”  And  Agnes’ 
mind,  acutely  alert,  went  back  to  the  Tuesday  evening 
before,  with  absolute  certainty  now,  that  Cyril’s  “  im¬ 
portant  business  ”  and  “  positive  engagement  ”  was  at 
Mrs.  Sutherland’s  house. 

“Yes,  she  has  a  house  in  New  York,  and  since  her 
father  and  mother’s  and  husband’s  deaths  she  has  lived 
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there  chiefly,  with  her  auut,  the  other  lady  iu  the  box. 
liut  she  often  goes  South,  and  has  spent  years  in 
Europe,  studying  music  and  art.  She  is  passionately 
fond  of  France,  the  home  of  her  mother’s  ancestors.” 

“  She  looks  as  I  fancy  French  women  wliom  I  have 
read  about  did  —  tlie  women  who  lived  for  jileasure 
even  in  art.” 

It  is  your  Puritan  mind  that  judges  her  this  mo¬ 
ment.  She  could  not  be  a  Puritan  in  aspect ;  I  doubt 
if  she  could  iu  any  phase  comprehend  one.  When  you 
meet  her,  through  your  esthetic  nature  you  will  like 
her,  Aggie.” 

I  shall  never  like  her,  Cyril ;  you  know  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  I  couldn’t  if  I  would.  I  —  I  am  afraid  of 
her  !  ”  and  suddenly  the  cold  still  voice  quivered  again 
with  its  burden  of  unshed  tears. 

Late  as  it  was  when  the  opera  ended,  Cyril  and 
Agnes  took  the  midnight  train  iiome. 

Poor  little  mouse  !  ”  murmured  Circe  Sutherland, 
rejieating  unconsciously  in  her  waking  midnight  dream 
upon  her  luxurious  couch  the  ejaculation  of  Evelyn 
Dare  in  the  front  door  of  her  log-house.  “  Poor,  half¬ 
dead  little  mouse!  what  a  stony  stare  she  gave  me. 
I’m  sure  I  wish  her  no  harm.  I’d  rather  not  hurt  her.  I 
But  how  prejKisterous  for  such  a  woman  to  suppose 
that  she  can  possess  wholly  such  a  man.  The  sooner 
slie  finds  out  that  she  cannot,  and  makes  up  her  mind 
to  bear  it,  the  better  it  will  be  for  her.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTEK  XXVII.  IIIVIXG  THE  IlEES. 

The  AVeatherbury  bees  were  late  in  their  swarming  this 
year.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  the  day  after 
the  interview  with  Troy  in  the  hayfield,  that  Bathsheba 
was  standing  in  her  garden,  watching  a  swarm  in  the  air 
and  guessing  their  probable  settling-place.  Not  only  were 
they  late  this  year,  but  unruly.  Soinetinies  throughout  a 
whole  season  all  the  swarms  would  alight  on  the  lowest  at¬ 
tainable  bough  —  such  as  part  of  a  currant-bush  or  espalier 
apple-tree  ;  next  year  they  would,  with  just  the  same  una¬ 
nimity,  make  straight  off  to  the  uppermost  member  of  some 
tall,  gaunt  costard,  or  quarrington,  and  there  defy  all  invad¬ 
ers  who  did  not  come  armed  with  ladders  and  staves  to 
take  them. 

This  was  the  case  at  present.  Bathsheba’s  eyes,  shaded 
by  one  band,  were  following  the  ascending  multitude 
against  the  unexplored  stretch  of  blue  till  they  ultimately 
halted  by  one  of  the  unwieldy  trees  spoken  of.  A  process 
was  observable  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  alleged  for¬ 
mations  of  the  universe,  time  and  times  ago.  The  bustling 
swarm  ha<l  swept  the  sky  in  a  scattered  and  uniform  haze, 
which  now  thickened  to  a  nebulous  centre :  this  glided  on 
to  a  bough  and  grew  still  denser,  till  it  formed  a  solid  black 
spot  upon  the  light. 

ITie  men  and  women  being  all  busily  engaged  in  saving 
the  hay  —  even  Liddy  bad  left  the  house  for  the  purpose  of 
lending  a  hand  —  Bathsheba  resolved  to  hive  the  bees  her¬ 
self,  if  possible.  She  had  dressed  the  hive  with  herbs  and 
honey,  fetched  a  ladder,  brush,  and  crook,  made  herself 
impregnable  with  an  armor  of  leather  gloves,  straw  hat,  and 
large  gauze  veil  — once  green,  but  now  faded  to  snuff-color 
—  and  ascended  a  dozen  rungs  of  the  ladder.  At  once  she 
heard  not  ten  yards  off,  a  voice  that  was  beginning  to 
have  a  strange  power  in  agitating  her. 

“  Miss  Everdene,  let  me  assist  you  ;  you  should  not 
attempt  such  a  feat  alone.” 

Troy  was  just  opening  the  garden  gate. 

Bathsheba  flnnor  down  the  brush,  crook,  and  empty  hive. 


pulled  the  skirt  of  her  dress  tightly  round  her  ankles  in  a 
tremendous  flurry,  and  as  well  as  she  could  slid  down  the 
ladder.  By  the  time  she  reached  the  bottom  Troy  was 
there  also,  and  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  hive. 

‘‘  How  fortunate  I  am  to  have  dropped  in  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  1  ”  exclaimed  the  sergeant. 

She  found  her  voice  in  a  minute.  “  What !  and  will  you 
shake  them  in  for  me  V  ”  she  asked,  in  what,  for  a  defiant 
girl,  was  a  faltering  way  ;  though,  for  a  timid  girl,  it  would 
have  seemed  a  brave  way  enough. 

“  AVill  I  !  ”  said  Troy.  “  AVhy,  of  course  I  will.  How 
blooming  you  are  to-day  1  ”  Troy  flung  down  his  cane  and 
put  his  foot  on  the  lailder  to  ascend. 

“  But  you  must  have  on  the  veil  and  gloves,  or  you’ll  be 
stung  fearfully  1  ” 

“  Ah,  yes.  I  must  put  on  the  veil  and  gloves.  Will  you 
kindly  show  me  how  to  fix  them  properly  V  ” 

“  And  vou  must  have  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  too ;  for 
your  cap  Las  no  brim  to  keep  the  veil  off,  and  they’d  reach 
your  face.” 

“  The  broad-brimmed  hat,  too,  by  all  means.” 

So  a  whimsical  fate  ordered  that  her  hat  should  be  taken 
off  —  veil  and  all  attached  —  anil  placed  iqion  his  head, 
Troy  tossing  his  own  into  a  gooseberry  bush.  Then  the 
veil  had  to  lie  tied  at  its  lower  edge  round  his  collar, 
and  the  gloves  put  on  him. 

He  loiAed  such  an  extraordinary  object  in  this  guise  that, 
flurried  as  she  was,  she  could  not  avoid  laughing  outright. 
It  was  the  removal  of  yet  another  stake  from  the  palisade 
of  cold  manners  which  had  kept  him  off. 

Bathsheba  looked  on  from  the  ground  whilst  he  was  busy 
sweeping  and  shaking  the  bees  from  the  tree,  holding  up 
the  hive  with  the  other  hand  for  them  to  fall  into.  She 
made  use  of  an  unobserved  minute  whilst  his  attention  was 
absorbed  in  the  operation  to  arrange  her  plumes  a  little. 
He  came  down  holding  the  hive  at  arm’s-length,  behind 
which  trailed  a  cloud  of  bees. 

“Upon  my  life,”  said  Troy,  through  the  veil,  “holding 
up  this  hive  makes  one’s  arm  ache  worse  than  a  week  of 
sword-exercise.”  When  the  manceuvre  was  complete  he 
approached  her.  “  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  untie  me 
and  let  me  out  ?  1  am  nearly  stifled  inside  this  silk  cage.” 

To  hide  her  embarrassment  during  the  unwonted  process 
of  untying  the  string  about  his  neck,  she  said,  — 

“  1  have  never  seen  that  you  spoke  of.” 

“  What  V  ” 

“  The  sword-exercise.” 

“  Ah  !  would  you  like  to  Y  ”  said  Troy. 

Bathsheba  hesitated.  She  had  heard  wondrous  reports 
from  time  to  time  by  dwellers  in  Weatherbury,  who  had  by 
chance  sojourned  awhile  in  Casterbridge,  near  the  bar¬ 
racks,  of  this  strange  and  glorious  performance,  the  sword- 
exercise.  Men  and  boys  who  had  peeped  through  chinks 
or  over  walls  into  the  barrack-yard  returned  with  accounts 
of  its  being  the  most  flashing  affair  conceivable ;  accou- 
'  trements  and  weapons  glistening  like  stars  —  here,  there, 
around  —  yet  all  by  rule  and  compass.  So  she  said  mildly 
what  she  felt  strongly  :  — 

“  Yes ;  1  should  like  to  see  it  very  much.” 

“  And  so  you  shall  ;  you  shall  see  me  go  through  it.” 

“No!  How?” 

“  Let  me  consider.” 

“  Not  with  a  walking-stick  —  I  don’t  care  to  see  that. 
It  must  be  a  real  sword.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  ;  and  I  have  no  sword  here  ;  but  I  think  I 
could  get  one  by  the  evening.  Now,  will  you  do  this  ?  ” 

I  Troy  bent  over  her  and  murmured  some  suggestion  in  a 
j  low  voice. 

I  “  Oh  no,  indeed  !  ”  said  Bathsheba,  blushing.  “  Thank 
I  you  very  much,  but  I  couldn’t  on  any  account.’’ 

I  “  Surely  you  might  ?  Nobody  would  know.” 

I  She  shook  her  head,  but  with  a  weakened  negation. 
“  If  1  were  to,”  she  said,  “  I  must  bring  Liddy,  too.  Might 
I  not  ?  ” 

Troy  looked  far  away.  “  I  don’t  see  why  you  want  to 
bring  her,”  he  said  coldly. 

An  unconscious  look  of  assent  in  Bathsheba’s  eyes  be- 
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trayetl  that  somothing  more  than  his  coldness  had  made  her 
also  feel  that  Liddy  would  be  superfluous  in  the  suf;fiested 
scene.  She  had  felt  it.  even  whilst  makinj;  the  itrojKJsal. 

“  Well,  I  won’t  brinfj  Liddy  —  and  I’ll  come.  But  only 
for  a  very  short  time.”  she  added ;  “  a  very  short  time.” 

“  It  will  not  take  five  minutes,”  said  Troy. 

(To  be  eontlDued.f 


COLOR  IN  ANIMALS. 

The  variety  of  colorintr  in  animal  life  is  one  of  the  mar¬ 
vels  of  nature,  only  now  beginnintj  to  be  studied  scientific¬ 
ally.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  an  animal  is  beautiful,  either 
in  symmetry  or  diversity  of  color,  in  order  to  please  the 
human  eye.  Fishes  in  the  depths  of  the  Indian  seas, 
where  no  human  eye  can  .see  them,  possess  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  tints.  One  thing  is  remarkable  :  birds,  fishes,  and 
insects  alone  possess  the  metallic  coloring  ;  whilst  plants 
and  zob[ihytcs  are  without  reflecting  shades.  The  mollusca 
take  a  middle  path  with  their  hue  of  mother-of-pearl. 
What  is  the  reason  of  these  arrangements  in  the  animal 
kingdom  ?  It  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
answered ;  but  some  observations  have  been  made  which 
throw  light  on  the  subject.  One  is,  that  among  animals, 
tbe  part  of  the  body  turned  towards  the  earih  is  always 
paler  than  that  which  is  up])erinost.  The  action  of  light 
IS  here  apparent.  Fishes  which  'ive  on  the  side,  as  the 
sole  and  turbot,  have  the  left  side,  which  answers  to  the 
back,  of  a  d.ark  tint ;  whilst  the  other  side  is  white.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  birds  which  fly,  as  it  were,  bathed  in  light, 
do  not  offer  the  strong  contrast  of  tone  between  the  upper 
an<l  lower  side.  Beetles,  wasps,  and  flics  have  the  metallic 
coloring  of  blue  and  green,  possess  rings  e<[ually  dark  all 
round  the  body  ;  and  tbe  wings  of  many  butterflies  are  as 
beautifully  feafhered  below  as  above. 

On  the  other  hand,  mollusca  which  live  in  an  almost 
closed  shell,  like  the  oyster,  are  nearly  colorless;  the  larva; 
of  insects  found  in  the  ground  or  in  wood  have  the  same 
whiteness,  as  well  as  all  intestinal  worms  shut  up  in  ob¬ 
scurity.  Some  insects  whose  life  is  spent  in  darkness  keep 
this  appearance  all  their  lives ;  such  as  the  curious  little 
beetles  inhabiting  the  inaccessible  crevasses  of  snowy  moun¬ 
tains,  in  whose  depths  they  are  hidden.  They  seem  to  fly 
from  light  as  from  death,  and  are  only  found  at  certain 
seasons,  when  they  crawl  on  the  flooring  of  the  caves  like 
larvic,  without  eyes,  which  would  be  useless  in  the  retreats 
where  they  usually  dwell. 

This  relation  between  coloring  and  light  is  very  evident 
in  tbe  beings  which  inhabit  the  earth  and  the  air  ;  those 
are  the  most  brilliant  which  are  exposed  to  the  .sun ;  those 
of  the  tropics  are  brighter  than  in  the  regions  around  the 
North  Pole,  and  the  diurnal  species  than  the  nocturnal  ; 
but  "the  same  law  does  not  apparently  belong  to  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  sea,  which  are  of  a  richer  shade  where  the 
light  is  more  tempered.  The  most  dazzling  corals  are  those 
which  hang  under  the  natural  cornices  of  the  rocks  and  on 
the  sides  of  submarine  grottos  ;  while  some  kinds  of  fish 
which  are  found  on  the  shores  as  well  as  in  depths  re- 
(juiring  the  drag-net.  have  a  bright  red  purple  in  the  latter 
regions,  and  an  insignificant  yellow  brown  in  the  former. 
Those  who  bring  up  gold  fi.sh  know  well  that  to  have  them 
finely  colored,  they  must  place  them  in  a  shaded  vase, 
where  aquatic  plants  hide  them  from  the  extreme  solar 
heat.  Under  a  hot  Julv  sun  they  lose  their  beauty. 

The  causes  to  which  animal  coloring  .is  due  are  very 
various.  Some  living  substances  have  it  in  themselves, 
owing  to  molecular  arrangement,  but  usually  this  is  not  the 
case  ;  the  liveliest  colors  are  not  bound  up  with  the  tissues. 
Sometimes  they  arise  from  a  phenomenon  like  that  by 
which  the  soa{)-bubble  shows  its  prismatic  hues ;  sometimes 
there  is  a  special  matter  called  pigment  which  is  united 
with  the  organic  substance.  Such  is  the  brilliant  paint, 
carmine,  which  is  the  pigment  of  the  cochineal  insect,  and 
the  red  color  of  blood,  which  may  be  collected  in  crystals, 
separate  from  the  other  particles  to  which  it  is  united. 


i  Even  the  powder  not  unknown  to  ladies  of  fashion  is 
•  one  of  Na'iure’s  beautifying  means.  That  which  is  left  on 
the  hands  of  the  ruthless  boy  when  he  has  caught  a  butter¬ 
fly  is  a  common  instance  ;  but  there  are  bird.s,  such  as  the 
large  white  cockatoo,  which  leave  a  white  powder  on  the 
I  hands.  An  African  traveller  speaks  of  his  astonishment 
on  a  rainy  day  to  see  his  hands  reddened  by  the  moist 
'  plumage  of  a  bird  he  had  just  killed.  The  most  ordinary 
way,  however,  in  which  the  pigment  is  found  is  when  it 
'  exists  in  the  depths  of  the  tissues,  reduced  to  very  fine 
particles,  best  seen  under  the  microscope.  When  scat- 
'  tered,  they  scarcely  influence  the  shade ;  but  when  close 
together,  they  are  very  perceptible.  This  exjilains  the 
color  of  the  negro :  under  the  very  delicate  layer  of  skin 
which  is  raised  by  a  slight  burn  there  may  be  seen  abun¬ 
dance  of  brown  pigment  in  the  black  man.  It  is  (juite 
superficial,  for  the  skin  difl'ers  only  from  that  of  tbe  Euro¬ 
pean  in  tone ;  it  wants  the  extjuisite  transparency  of  fair 
races.  Among  these,  the  colors  which  impress  the  eye  do 
not  come  from  a  flat  surface,  but  from  the  different  depths 
'  of  layers  in  the  flesh.  Hence  the  variety  of  rose  and  lily- 
tints  according  as  the  blood  circulates  more  or  less  freely  ; 
hence  the  blue  veins,  which  give  a  false  appearance,  be¬ 
cause  the  blood  is  red  ;  but  the  skin  thus  dyes  the  <ieep 
tones  which  lie  beneath  it;  tattooing  with  Indian  ink  is 
blue,  blue  eyes  owe  their  shade  to  the  brown  pigment 
whi>-h  lines  the  other  side  of  the  iris,  and  the  muscles 
seen  under  the  skin  produce  the  bluish  tone  well  known 
'  to  painters. 

Tbe  chemical  nature  of  pigment  is  little  known  ;  the 
sun  evidently  favors  its  development  in  red  patches.  Age 
takes  it  away  from  the  hair,  when  it  turns  white,  the  color¬ 
ing-matter  giving  place  to  very  small  air-bubb'es.  The 
brilliant  white  of  feathers  is  due  to  tbe  air  which  tills  them. 
Age,  and  domestic  habits  exchanged  for  a  wild  state,  alter 
;  the  appearatice  of  many  birds  and  animals;  in  some  sjtccies 
i  the  feathers  and  fur  grow  white  every  year  before  falling 
j  off  and  beir\g  renewed  ;  as  in  the  ermine,  in  spring  the  fur 
!  which  is  so  valued  assumes  a  yellow  hue,  and  after  a  few 
■  months,  becomes  white  before  winter. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  all  the 
I  exquisite  metallic  shades  which  diaper  the  feathers  of 
birds  and  the  wings  of  butterflies  8ris<j  from  pigments ;  it 
;  was  a  dream  of  tbe  alchemists  to  try  to  extract  them. 

Their  sole  cause  is  the  play  of  light,  fugitive  as  the 
'  sparkles  of  the  diamond.  When  the  l)eautiful  feathers 
;  on  the  breast  of  a  humming-bird  are  examined  under  the 
:  microscope,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  none  of  the  shades  the 
mystery  of  which  you  would  penetrate.  They  are  simply 
made  of  a  dark-brown  opa(jue  substance  not  unlike  those 
'  of  a  black  duck.  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  tbe  barb  of  the  feather,  instead  of  being  a 
fringed  stem,  offers  a  series  of  small  stjuares  of  horny 
'  substance  jdaced  point  to  point.  These  pl.ates,  of  infini¬ 
tesimal  size,  are  extremely  thin,  brown,  and,  to  all  appear- 
i  ance,  exactly  alike,  whatever  may  be  the  reflection  they 
give.  The  brilliant  large  feathers  of  the  peacock  are  the 
same ;  the  plates  are  only  at  a  greater  distance,  and  of  less 
brightness.  They  have  been  described  as  so  many  little 
,  mirrors,  but  that  comparison  is  not  correct,  for  then  they 
would  only  give  back  light  without  coloring  it.  Neither 
do  thev  act  by  decomposing  the  rays  which  pass  through 
them,  for  then  they  would  not  lose  their  iris  tints  under 
the  microscoj)e.  It  is  to  metals  alone  that  the  metallic 
plumage  of  the  humming-birds  can  l>e  compared ;  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  plates  in  a  feather  are  like  tempered  steel  or 
i  cr_»  sfallized  bismuth.  Certain  specimens  emit  colors  very 
i  variable  under  different  angles,  the  same  scarlet  feather 
!  becoming  when  turned  to  ninety  degrees  a  beautiful 
emeralil  green. 

The  same  process  which  nature  has  followed  in  the 
humming-bird  is  also  found  in  the  wing  of  the  butterfly. 

I  If  is  covered  with  microscopic  scales,  which  jday  the  part 
of  the  feather,  arranged  like  the  tiles  of  a  house,  and  tak- 
i  ing  the  most  elegant  forms.  They  also  lose  their  color 
under  magnifying  power,  and  the  <|uality  of  reflection 
1  shows  that  the  phenomena  are  the  same  as  in  feathers. 
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There  is,  liowever,  a  dilTerence  in  the  extent  of  the  chro¬ 
matic  scale.  Whilst  the  humming-bird  partakes  in  its 
colors  of  the  whole  of  the  spectrum  from  the  violet  to  the 
red,  passing  through  green,  those  of  the  butterfly  prefer 
the  more  refrangible  ones  from  green  to  violet,  passing 
ihroitgh  blue.  The  admirable  lilac  shade  of  the  Mnrphn 
menelax  and  the  Morpho  cypris  is  well  known,  and  the 
wings  of  these  butterflies  have  been  used  by  the  jewellers, 
carefully  laid  under  a  thin  plate  of  mica,  and  made  into 
ornaments.  A  bright  green  is  not  uncommon,  but  the 
metallic  red  is  rare,  excepting  in  a  beautiful  butterfly  of 
Madagascar,  closely  allied  to  one  found  in  India  and  Cey¬ 
lon.  The  latter  has  wings  of  a  velvet  black  with  brilliant 
gr<-en  sfiots;  in  the  former,  these  give  place  to  a  mark  of 
fiery  red. 

There  is  the  same  difference  between  the  metallic  hues 
of  creatures  endowed  with  flight  and  the  iris  shades  of 
fishes,  that  there  is  between  crystallized  bismuth  and  the 
soft  reflections  of  the  changing  o[)al.  To  have  an  idea  of 
the  richness  of  the  fish,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ^see  a  net 
landed  filleil  with  sha<l  or  other  bright  fish.  It  is  one  im¬ 
mense  opal,  with  the  same  tv.ansparency  of  shade  seen 
through  the  scales,  which  afford  the  only  means  of  imitat¬ 
ing  pearls.  It  is  due,  however,  not  to  the  scales,  but  to 
extremely  thin  layers  lying  below  the  scales  under  the  skin 
and  round  the  blood-vessels,  which  look  like  so  manv 
threads  of  silver  running  through  the  flesh,  lldaumur  first 
noticed  and  descriiied  them  ;  sometimes  their  form  is  as 
regul.ar  as  that  of  a  iTyst.al,  and  of  infinitesimal  size  and 
thickness.  The  art  of  the  makers  of  false  pesrls  is  to  col¬ 
lect  these  plates  in  a  mass  from  the  fish,  and  make  a  paste 
of  them  with  the  addition  of  glue,  which  is  pompouslv 
named  “  Eastern  Essence.”  'I’his  is  put  inside  glass  beads, 
and  gives  them  the  native  whiteness  of  pearls. 

Many  observations  have  been  made  lately  by  our  natu- 
rali‘'t‘’  cs  to  Ov  defimee  wbieh  color  supplies  to  animals  : 
hares,  ralibit',  stags,  and  goats  possess  the  most  favorable 
shade  for  eonee.aling  them  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  or  in 
the  fields.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  Volunteer 
corps  were  enrolled,  and  the  most  suitable  color  for  the 
riflen'en  was  iliseiissed,  it  was  supposed  to  lie  green.  Sol¬ 
diers  <lressed  in  different  shades  were  placed  in  woods  and 
plains,  to  try  whieh  offered  the  best  concealment.  Con¬ 
trary  to  expectation,  that  whieh  escaped  the  eyes  of  the 
enemy  was  not  green,  but  the  fawn  color  of  the  doe. 
Among  hunting  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  tiger,  the  leopard, 
the  jaguar,  the  panther,  there  is  a  shade  of  skin  which 
man  has  always  been  anxious  to  appropriate  for  his  own 
use.  The  old  Egyptian  tombs  have  paintings  of  the 
negroes  of  Siulan,  their  loins  girt  with  the  fine  yellow 
skins  for  which  there  is  still  a  great  sale.  All  the  birds 
which  prey  upon  the  smaller  tribes,  and  fishes  like  the 
shark,  are  clothed  in  dead  colors,  so  as  to  he  the  least  seen 
by  their  victims. 

There  is  an  animal  which,  for  two  thousand  years,  has 
excited  the  curiosity  and  super'^titlon  of  man  by  its  change 
of  color  —  that  is.  th**  chameleon.  No  reasonable  obser¬ 
vation  was  ever  made  upon  it,  until  Perrault  Instituted 
some  experiments  in  the  si^ventecnth  century.  He.  ob- 
serveil  that  the  animal  became  pale  at  night,  and  took  a 
deeper  color  when  in  the  sun,  or  when  it  was  teased ; 
whilst  the  idea  that  it  took  its  color  from  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects  was  simply  fabulous.  He  wrapped  it  in  different 
kinds  of  cloth,  and  once  only  did  it  become  paler  when  in 
white.  Its  colors  were  very  limited,  varying  from  gray'  to 
green  and  greenish  brown. 

Little  more  than  this  is  known  in  the  present  dav;  un¬ 
der  our  skies  it  soon  loses  its  intensity  of  color.  Beneath 
the  African  sun,  its  liverv  is  incessantly  changing;  some¬ 
times  a  row  of  large  patches  appears  on  the  sides,  or  the 
skin  is  spotted  like  a  trout,  the  spots  turning  to  the  size  of 
a  pin’s  head.  At  other  time'>.  the  figures  are  light  on  a 
brown  ground,  whieh  a  moment  before  were  brown  on  a 
light  ground,  and  these  last  during  the  day.  A  naturalist 
speaks  of  two  chameleons  which  were  tied  together  on  a 
boat  in  the  Nile,  with  sufficient  length  of  string  to  run 
about,  and  so  always  submissive  to  the  same  influences  of 


;  light,  etc.  They  offered  a  contrast  of  color,  though  to  a 
I  certain  degree  alike;  but  when  they  slept  tinder  the  straw 
:  chair  which  they  chose  for  their  domicile,  they  were  ex- 
I  actly  of  the  same  shade  during  the  hours  of  rest  —  a  fine  sea- 
;  green  that  never  changed.  The  skin  rested,  as  did  the 
I  brain,  so  that  it  seemed  probable  that  central  activity, 

'  thought,  will,  or  whatever  name  is  given,  has  some  effect 
j  in  the  change  of  color..  The  probaliility  is,  that  as  they 
become  pale,  the  pigment  does  not  leave  the  skin,  but  that 
i  it  is  collected  in  spheres  too  sm  ill  to  affect  our  retina, 
whieh  will  be  impressed  by  the.  same  quantity  of  pigment 
j  when  more  extended. 

I  It  is  undonhte<lIy  the  nerves  which  connect  the  brain 
1  with  organs  where  the  pigment  is  retained.  By  cutting  a 
I  nerve,  the  coloring-matter  is  paralyzed  in  that  portion  of 
the  skin  through  whieh  the  nerve  pHS.‘'es.  just  as  a  muscle  is 
I  isolated  by  the  section  of  its  nerve.  If  this  operation  is 
I  performed  on  a  turbot  in  a  <iark  state,  and  it  is  thrown 
into  a  sandy  bottom,  the  whole  body  grows  paler,  except- 
:  ing  the  part  which  cannot  receive  cerebral  influence.  The 
I  nerves  have,  in  general,  a  very  simple  and  regular  distribu- 
!  tion  :  if  two  or  three  of  these  are  cut  in  the  body  of  the 
fish,  II  black  transversal  band  following  the  eour?e  of  tlie 
.  nerve  will  be  seen  ;  whilst,  if  the  nerve  which  animates 
the  head  is  thus  treated,  the  turbot  growing  paler  on  the 
!  sand,  keeps  a  kind  of  black  mask,  which  has  a  very  curious 
i  effect. 

These  marks  will  remain  for  many  weeks,  and  what  may 
be  called  paralysis  of  color  has  been  remarked  in  conse- 
'  quence  of  illness  or  accident.  Such  was  seeu  in  the  head 
of  a  large  turbot,  the  body  being  of  a  difl'erent  color.  It 
I  was  watched,  and  died  after  a  few  ff.ays,  evidently  of  some 
:  injury  wliich  it  had  reeeiveil.  The  subject  offers  a  field  of 
j  immense  intjuiry :  the  ehemieal  and  jihysical  study  of  pig- 
!  ments.  the  conditions  whieh  regulate  their  appearance, 
j  their  intensity,  and  variations  under  certain  influences ; 
the  want  of  them  in  alliinos,  and  the  exaggerated  develop¬ 
ment  in  other  forms  of  disease.  To  Mr.  Darwin,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  anti  to  M.  Poneliet,  in  France,  the  subject  is  indebted 
for  much  research,  which  will  no  doubt  he  continued  as 
occasion  offers. 


MR.  RUSKIN’S  RECENT  WRITINGS. 

»V  t.KSI.IK  8TEIM1KX. 

The  world  is  out  of  joint.  The  songs  of  triumpli  over 
j  peace  ami  progress  which  were  so  popular  a  few  years  ago 
I  have  been  queiicbeil  in  gloomy  silence.  It  is  difficult  even 
I  to  take  up  a  newspaper  witliout  coming  njion  painful  fore- 
I  bodings  of  the  future.  Peace  lias  not  comedown  upon  the 
1  world,  and  there  is  more  demand  for  swords  than  for 
I  plougbshares.  The  nations  are  glaring  at  each  other  dis¬ 
trustfully,  muttering  ominous  threats,  and  arming  them¬ 
selves  to  the  teeth.  Their  iiieidianical  skill  is  absorbed  in 
devising  more  efficient  means  of  mutual  destruction,  and 
the  growth  of  material  wealth  is  scarcely  able  to  support 
the  buriien  of  warlike  preparatiijns.  The  internal  politics 
of  states  are  not  much  more  reassuring  than  their  external 
relations.  If  the  republic  triumphs  in  France  and  Spain 
it  is  not  because  reason  has  supjilanted  prejiniice,  but  be¬ 
cause  noliody,  except  a  few  Carlists  or  Communist*,  believes 
enough  in  any  principles  to  fight  for  them.  In  the  prom¬ 
ised  land  of  political  sjieeiilators,  the  government  of  the 
country  i's  more  and  more  becoming  a  mere  branch  of 
stockjobbing.  Everywhere  the  division  between  classes 
widens  instead  of  narrowing  ;  ami  the  most  important  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  recent  English  itolitics  is  that  the  old  social 
ImumIs  have  snapped  asunder  amongst  the  classes  least 
accessible  to  revolutionary  impulses. 

Absorbeil  in  such  contests,  we  fail  to  attend  to  matters 
of  the  most  vital  importance.  The  health  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  lowered  as  greater  masses  are  rlaily  collected  in 
huge  cities,  where  all  the  laws  of  sanitary  science  are  stu¬ 
diously  rlisregarded.  Everywhere  we  see  a  generation 
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growing  up  sordid,  degraded,  and  devoid  of  self-respect. 
The  old  beauty  of  life  has  departed.  A  laborer  is  no  longer 
a  man  who  t  akes  a  pride  in  his  work  and  obeys  a  code  of 
manners  appropriate  to  his  station  in  life.  He  resiles«ly 
aims  at  aping  his  superiors,  and  loses  his  own  solid  merits 
without  actpiiring  their  refinement.  If  the  workman  has 
no  sense  of  duty  to  his  employer,  the  employer  forgets  in 
his  turn  that  he  has  any  duty  except  to  grow  rich.  He 
complains  of  the  exorbitant  demands  of  his  subordinates, 
and  tries  to  indemnify  himself  by  cheating  his  equals. 
What  can  we  expect  in  art  or  in  literature  from  such  a  social 
order  except  that  which  we  seeV  The  old  spontaneous 
impulse  has  departed.  Our  rising  poets  and  artists  are  a 
puny  generation,  who  either  console  themselves  for  their 
impotence  by  masquerading  in  the  clothes  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors  or  take  refuge  in  a  miserable  epicureanism  which 
calls  all  pleasures  equally  good  and  prefers  those  sensual 
enjoyments  which  are  most  suited  to  stimulate  a  jaded  ap¬ 
petite.  Religion  is  corrupted  at  the  core.  With  some  it 
is  a  mere  homage  to  the  respectabilities;  with  others  a 
mere  superstition,  which  claims  to  be  pretty  but  scarcely 
dares  even  to  assert  that  it  is  true ;  some  revolt  against  all 
religious  teaching,  and  others  almost  openly  advocate  a 
belief  in  lies ;  everywhere  the  professed  creeds  of  men  are 
divorced  from  their  really  serious  speculations. 

Those  who  would  apply  a  remedy  to  these  evils  gener¬ 
ally  take  one  of  two  lines :  they  propose  that  we  should 
humbly  submit  to  outworn  authority,  or  preach  the  consol¬ 
ing  gospel  that  if  we  will  let  everything  systematically 
alone  things  will  somehow  all  come  right.  As  if  things  had 
not  been  let  alone  I  When  we  listen  to  the  pedants  and 
the  preachers  of  the  day,  can  we  not  sympathize  with 
Shakespeare’s  weariness 

Of  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority, 

And  folly  doctor-like  controlling  skill. 

And  simple  faith  miscalled  simplicity. 

And  captive  good  attending  captive  ill  1 
“  Tired  of  all  these,”  where  are  we  to  find  consolation  V 
Most  of  us  are  content,  and  perhaps  wisely,  to  work  on 
in  our  own  little  spheres  and  put  up  with  such  results  as 
can  fall  to  the  share  of  a  solitary  unit  in  this  chaotic  world. 
We  may  rellect,  if  we  please,  that  there  never  was  a  time 
since  the  world  began  at  which  evil  was  not  rampant  and 
wise  men  in  a  small  minority ;  and  that  somehow  or  other 
we  have  in  the  American  phrase  “  worried  through  ”  it,  and 
rather  improved  than  otherwise.  There  are  advantages  to 
be  set  against  all  the  triumphant  mischiefs  which  make 
wise  men  cry  out,  Vanitas  Vanitatum  I  and  enthusiasts  mav 
find  a  bright  side  to  the  more  ominous  phenomena  and  look 
forward  to  that  millennium  which  is  always  to  begin  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  We  have  cultivated  statistics  of  late, 
and  at  least  one  of  our  teachers  has  thought  that  the  new 
gospel  lay  in  that  direction  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  presenting  in  a  tabular  form  all  the  good  and  all  the  evil' 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  in  striking  a  balance 
between  them.  Tlie  problem  is  too  complex  for  most  of  us ; 
and  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  it  up,  and,  without  swagger¬ 
ing  over  progress  or  uselessly  saddening  ourselves  over 
decay,  do  our  best  to  swell  the  right  side  of  the  account. 
Slost  men,  however,  judge  according  to  temperament.  The 
cheerful  philosopher  sees  in  the  difference  between  the 
actual  state  of  the  world  and  the  ideal  which  he  can  frame 
for  himself,  a  guarantee  for  the  approach  of  a  better  day. 
The  melancholy  philosopher  sees  in  the  same  contrast 
a  proof  of  the  natural  corruption  of  mankind.  He  puts 
the  golden  age  behind  instead  of  before;  and,  like  his  rival, 
attributes  to  the  observation  of  external  events  what  is 
merely  the  expression  of  his  own  character. 

No  one,  at  any  rate,  will  deny  that  the  clouds  are  thick 
enough  to  justify  many  gloomy  prognostications.  Take  a 
man  of  unusual  if  not  morbid  sensibility,  and  place  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  jostling,  struggling,  unsavory,  and  unrea¬ 
sonable  crowd  ;  suppose  him  to  have  a  love  of  all  natural 
and  artistic  beauty,  which  is  outraged  at  every  moment  by 
the  prevailing  ugliness ;  a  sincere  natred  for  all  the  mean¬ 
ness  and  imposture  too  characteristic  of  modern  life  ;  a 
determination  to  see  things  for  himself,  which  involves  an 


antipathy  to  all  the  established  commonplaces  of  contented 
respectability ;  an  eloquence  and  imaginative  force  which 
'  transfuses  his  prose  with  poetry,  though  his  mind  is  too  dis- 
!  cursive  to  express  itself  in  tlie  poetical  form  ;  and  a  keen 
logical  faculty,  hampered  by  a  constitutional  irritability 
which  prevents  his  teaching  Irom  taking  a  systematic  form; 
let  him  give  free  vent  to  all  the  annoyance  and  the  indigna¬ 
tion  naturally  produced  by  his  position,  and  you  will  have 
a  general  impression  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  later  writings.  One 
seems  almost  to  be  listening  to  the  cries  of  a  man  of  genius, 
placed  in  a  pillory  to  be  pelted  by  a  thick-skinned  mob,  and 
urged  by  a  sense  of  his  helplessness  to  utter  the  bitterest 
taunts  that  he  can  invent.  Amongst  the  weaknesses  natural 
to  such  a  temperament  is  the  disposition  to  attach  an  undue 
value  to  what  other  people  would  describe  as  crotchets ; 
and  amongst  Mr.  Ruskin’s  crotchets  are  ce^^ain  theories 
which  involve  the  publication  of  his  works  in  ^  ich  a  manner 
as  to  oppose  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  circulation. 

It  is  due  partly  to  this  cause,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
people  do  not  like  to  be  called  rogues,  cheats,  liars,  and 
hypocrites,  that  Mr.  Ruskin’s  recent  writings,  and  espec¬ 
ially  his  “  Fors  Clavigera,”  the  monthly  manifesto  in  which 
he  denounces  modern  society,  have  not  received  the  notice 
'  which  they  deserve.  The  British  public  is  content  to 
^  ticket  Mr.  Ruskin  as  an  oddity,  and  to  pass  by  with  as  lit¬ 
tle  attention  as  possible.  And  yet  the  “Fors  Clavigera” 
(the  meaning  of  the  title  may  be  found  in  the  second  num¬ 
ber)  would  be  worth  reading  if  only  as  a  literary  curiosity. 
It  is  a  strange  mixture  of  autobiographical  sketches,  of 
I  vehement  denunciation  of  modern  crimes  and  follies,  of 
keen  literary  and  artistic  criticism,  of  economical  contro¬ 
versy,  of  fanciful  etymologies,  strained  allegories,  question- 
'  able  interpretations  of  history,  and  remarks  upon  things 
I  in  •  eneral,  in  which  passsiges  of  great  force  and  beauty  are 
'  curiously  blended  with  much  that,  to  say  the  least,  is  of  in¬ 
ferior  value,  and  in  which  digression  is  as  much  the  rule 
as  in  “  Tristram  Shandy  ”  or  Southey’s  ”  Doctor.”  Even 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  disciples  seem  at  times  to  be  a  little  puzzled 
by  his  utterances,  and  especially  by  a  certain  receipt  for 
making  a  “  Yorkshire  Goose  Pie,”  which  suddenly  intrudes 
itself  into  one  of  his  numbers,  and  may  or  may  not  cover  a 
profound  allegory.  Nothing  would  be  easier,  and  nothing 
would  be  more  superfitious,  than  to  ridicule  many  of  the 
1  opinions  which  he  throws  out,  or  to  eondemn  them  from 
the  point  of  view  of  orthodox  science  or  political  economy. 
It  seems  to  be  more  desirable  to  call  attention  to  the 
:  strength  than  to  the  weakness  of  teaching  opposed  to  all 
■  current  opinions,  and  therefore  more  sure  to  be  refuted 
than  to  gain  a  fair  hearing.  When  a  gentleman  begins  by 
informing  his  readers  that  he  would  like  to  destroy  most 
of  the  railroads  in  England  and  all  the  railroads  in  Wales, 
the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  the  north  suburb  of  Geneva, 
and  the  city  of  New  York,  he  places  himself  in  a  position 
which  is  simply  bewildering  to  the  ordinary  British  mind. 
Without  claiming  to  be  an  adequate  interpreter,  and  still 
less  an  adequate  critic,  of  all  his  theories,  1  may  venture  a 
few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
“  Fors  ”  and  others  of  his  recent  writings. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  as  I  have  said,  is  at  war  with  modern  so¬ 
ciety.  He  sometimes  expresses  himself  in  language  which, 
but  for  his  own  assurances  to  the  contrary,  might  be  taken 
I  for  the  utterance  of  furious  passion  rather  than  calm  reflec- 
'  tion.  “  It  seems  to  be  the  appointed  function  of  the  nine- 
i  teenth  century,”  he  says,  “  to  exhibit  in  all  things  the 
I  elect  pattern  of  perfect  folly,  for  a  warning  to  the  furthest 
I  future.”  The  only  hope  for  us  is  in  one  of  the  “forms 
!  of  ruin  which  necessarily  cut  a  nation  down  to  the  ground 
aril  leave  it,  thence  to  sprout  again,  if  there  be  any  life 
left  for  it  in  the  earth,  or  any  lesson  teachable  to  it  by 
adversity.”  And  after  informing  his  Oxford  hearers  that 
I  we  are,  in  the  sphere  of  art  at  any  rate,  “  false  and  base,” 
i  “  absolutely  without  imagination  and  without  virtue,”  he 
I  adds  that  his  language  is  not,  as  they  may  fancy,  unjusti¬ 
fiably  viilent,  but  “temperate  and  accurate  —  except  in 
I  short-coming  of  blame.”  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Ruskin’s  habitual 
statements  be  well  founded,  the  world  has  become  well  nigh 
I  uninhabitable  by  decent  people.  Lot  would  be  puzzled  to 
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discover  a  residue  of  righteous  men  sufficient  to  redeem 
us  from  speedy  destruction.  In  the  preface  to  a  collected 
edition  of  his  works,  he  tells  us  that  in  his  natural  temper 
he  has  sympathy  with  Marmontel ;  in  his  “enforced  and 
accidental  temper,  and  thoughts  of  things  and  people,  with 
Dean  Swift.” 

No  man  could  make  a  sadder  avowal  than  is  implied  in 
a  claim  of  sympathy  with  the  great  man  who  now  rests 
where  his  heart  is  no  longer  lacerated  by  saca  indignalio. 
Neither,  if  one  may  correct  a  self-drawn  portrait,  can  the 
analogy  be  accepted  without  many  deductions.  Swift’s 
misanthropy  is  very  different  in  quality  from  Mr.  lluskin’s. 
It  is  less  “  accidental,”  and  incomparably  deeper.  Misan¬ 
thropy,  indeed,  is  altogether  the  wrong  word  to  express  the 
temper  with  which  Mr.  Kuskin  regards  the  world.  He 
believes  in  the  capacity  of  men  for  happiness  and  purity, 
though  some  strange  perversity  has  jarred  the  whole  social 
order.  He  can  believe  in  heroes  and  in  unsophisticated 
human  beings,  and  does  not  hold  that  all  virtue  is  a  sham, 
and  selfishness  and  sensuality  the  only  moving  forces  of  the 
world.  Swift’s  concentrated  bitterness  indicates  a  mind 
in  which  the  very  roots  of  all  illusions  have  been  extir¬ 
pated.  Mr.  Kuskin  can  still  cherish  a  faint  belief  in  a 
possible  Utopia,  which  to  the  Dean  would  have  appeared 
to  be  a  silly  dream,  worthy  of  the  philosophers  of  Laputa. 
The  more  masculine  character  of  Swift’s  mind  makes  him 
capable  of  accepting  a  view  of  the  world  which  helped  to 
drive  even  him  mad,  and  which  would  have  been  simply 
intolerable  to  a  man  of  more  delicate  fibre.  Some  light 
must  be  admitted  to  the  horizon,  or  refuge  would  have  to 
be  sought  in  the  cultivation  of  sheer  cynical  insensibility. 
Mr.  Kuskin  has  not  descended  to  those  awful  depths,  and 
we  should  have  been  more  inclined  to  compare  his  protest 
against  modern  life  with  the  protest  of  Kousseau.  The 
old-fashioned  declamations  against  luxury  may  be  easily 
translated  into  Mr.  Kuskin’s  language  about  the  modern 
worship  of  wealth ;  and  if  he  does  not  talk  about  an  ideal 
“  state  of  nature,”  he  is  equally  anxious  to  meet  corruption 
by  returning  to  a  simpler  order  of  society.  Both  writers 
would  oppose  the  simple  and  healthy  life  of  a  primitive 
population  of  peasants  to  the  demoralized  and  disorganized 
masses  of  our  great  towns. 

Mr.  Kuskin  finds  his  “  ideal  of  felicity  actually  produced 
in  the  Tyrol.”  There,  a  few  years  ago,  he  met  “  as  merry 
and  round  a  person  ”  as  he  ever  desires  to  see :  “  he  was 
tidily  dressed,  not  in  brown  rags,  but  in  green  velveteen  ; 
he  wore  a  jaunty  hat,  with  a  feather  in  it,  a  little  on  one 
side ;  he  was  not  drunk,  but  the  effervescence  of  his 
thorough  good  humor  filled  the  room  all  about  him  ;  and 
he  could  sing  like  a  robin.”  Many  travellers  who  have 
seen  such  a  phenomenon,  and  mentally  compared  him  with 
the  British  agricultural  laborer,  whose  grievances  are 
slowly  becoming  articulate,  must  have  had  some  search¬ 
ings  of  heart  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Is  the  poor  cramped  population  of  our  fields,  or  the 
brutal  population  which  heaves  half-bricks  at  strangers 
in  the  mining  districts,  or  the  effete  population  which 
skulks  about  back  slums  and  our  casual  wards,  the  kind  of 
human  article  naturally  turned  out  by  our  manufacturing 
and  commercial  industry  ? 

The  problem  about  which  all  manner  of  Social  Science 
Associations  have  been  puzzling  themselves  for  a  great 
many  years  essentially  comes  to  this  ;  and  Mr.  Kuskin 
answers  it  passionately  enough.  The  sight  and  the  sound 
of  all  the  evils  which  affect  the  world  is  too  much  for  him. 
“  I  am  not,”  he  says,  “  an  unselfish  person  nor  an  evangel¬ 
ical  one ;  I  have  no  particular  pleasure  in  doing  good,  nor 
do  I  dislike  doing  it  so  much  as  to  expect  to  be  rewarded 
for  it  in  another  world.  But  I  simply  cannot  paint,  nor 
read,  nor  look  at  minerals,  nor  do  anything  else  that  I  like, 
and  the  very  light  of  the  morning  sky,  when  there  is  any 
—  which  is  seldom  nowadays  near  London  —  has  become 
hateful  to  me,  because  of  the  misery  which  I  know  of  and 
see  signs  of  when  I  know  it  not,  which  no  imagination  can 
interpret  too  bitterly.”  There  is  evil  enough  under  the 
sun  to  justify  any  fierceness  of  indignation ;  and  we  should 
be  less  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Kuskin  for  cherishing 
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his  anger  than  for  squandering  so  valuable  an  article  so 
rashly.  He  suffers  from  a  kind  of  mental  incontinence 
which  weakens  the  force  of  his  writing.  He  strikes  at 
evil  too  fiercely  and  rapidly  to  strike  effectually.  He 
wrote  the  “  Modern  Painter,”  as  he  tells  us  in  a  charac- 
;  teristic  preface  to  the  last  edition,  not  from  love  of  fame, 
for  then  he  would  have  compressed  his  writing,  nor  from 
love  of  immediate  popularity,  for  then  he  would  have  given 
fine  words  instead  of  solid  thought,  but  simply  because  he 
could  not  help  it.  He  saw  an  injustice  being  done,  and 
I  could  not  help  Hying  straight  in  the  faces  of  the  evil-doers. 

'  It  is  easy  to  reply  that  he  ought  to  have  helped  it.  In  that 
case  the  book  might  have  become  a  symmetrical  whole  in- 
!  stead  of  being  only  what  it  is  —  the  book  which,  in  spite 
I  of  incoherence  and  utter  absence  of  concentration,  has 
done  more  than  any  other  of  its  kind  to  stimulate  thought 
and  disperse  antiquated  fallacies. 

I  But  we  must  take  Mr.  Kuskin  as  he  is.  He  might,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  a  leader ;  he  is  content  to  be  a  brilliant 
!  partisan  in  a  random  guerilla  warfare,  and  therefore  to  win 
i  partial  victories,  to  disgust  many  people  whom  he  might 
have  conciliated,  iind  to  consort  with  all  manner  of  super¬ 
ficial  and  untrained  schemers,  instead  of  taking  part  in 
i  more  systematic  operations.  Nobody  is  more  sensible  than 
Mr.  Kuskin  of  the  value  of  discipline,  order,  and  subor¬ 
dination.  Unfortunately  the  ideas  of  every  existing  party 
happen  to  be  fundamentally  wrong,  and  he  is  therefore 
I  obliged  in  spite  of  himself  to  fight  for  his  own  hand. 

^len  who  revolt  against  the  world  in  this  unqualified 
fashion  are  generally  subject  to  two  imputations.  ITiey 
are  eccentric  by  definition  ;  and  their  eccentricity  is  gen- 
j  erally  complicated  by  sentimentalism.  They  are,  it  is 
I  suggested,  under  the  dominion  of  an  excessive  sensibility 
which  bursts  all  restraints  of  logic  and  common-sense. 
The  worst  of  all  qualifications  for  fighting  the  world  is  to  be 
i  so  thin-skinned  as  to  be  unable  to  accept  compromise  or  to 
submit  contentedly  to  inevitable  evils.  In  Mr.  Kuskin’s 
case,  it  is  suggested,  the  foundation  of  this  exaggerated 
tone  of  feeling  is  to  be  found  in  his  exquisite  sense  of  the 
,!  beautiful.  He  always  looks  upon  the  world  more  or  less 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Whatever  may  be  our  other 
claims  to  superiority  over  our  ancestors,  nobody  can  deny 
that  the  world  has  become  ugly.  W e  may  be  more  scien¬ 
tific  than  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  but  we  are  undoubtedly 
mere  children  to  them  in  art,  or,  rather,  mere  decrepit  and 
ert’ete  old  men.  We  could  no  more  build  a  Parthenon  or 
;  make  a  statue  fit  to  be  set  by  the  Elgin  marbles,  than  they 
could  build  ironclads  or  solve  problems  by  modern  methods 
of  mathematical  analysis.  Indeed,  our  superiority  in  any 
case  is  not  a  superiority  of  faculty,  but  simply  of  inherited 
1  results.  And  thus,  if  the  artistic  capacities  of  a  race  be 
;  the  fair  measure  of  its  general  excellence,  that  which  we 
I  call  progress  should  really  be  called  decay.  Our  eyes 
;  have  grown  dim,  and  our  hands  have  lost  their  cunning. 

{  Mere  mechanical  dexterity  is  but  a  poor  thing  to  set 
against  the  unerring  instinct  which  in  old  days  guided 
alike  the  humblest  workman  and  the  most  cultivated 
:  artist. 

The  point  at  issue  appears  in  one  of  Mr.  Kuskin’s  con- 
I  troversies.  According  to  the  Spectator,  Mr.  Kuskin  wished 
:  the  country  to  become  poor  in  order  that  it  might  thrive 
I  in  an  artistic  sense.  “  If,”  it  said,  “  we  must  choose 
I  between  a  Titian  and  a  Lancashire  cotton-mill,  then  in  the 
i  name  of  manhood  and  of  morality  give  us  the  cotton-mill  I  ” 

I  and  it  proceeded  to  add  that  only  “  the  dilettantism  of  the 
i  studio  ”  would  make  a  different  choice.  Mr.  Kuskin,  that 
'  is,  is  an  etleminate  person  who  has  so  fallen  in  love  with  the 
I  glories  of  Venetian  coloring  and  Greek  sculpture  that  he 
would  summarily  sweep  away  all  that  makes  men  comfort¬ 
able  to  give  them  a  chance  of  recovering  the  lost  power. 
Let  us  burn  our  mills,  close  our  coal-mines,  and  tear  up  our 
railways,  and  perhaps  we  msw  learn  in  time  to  paint  a  few 
j  decently  good  pictures.  Nobotly  in  whom  the  artistic 
.  faculties  had  not  been  cultivated  till  the  whole  moral  fibre 

I  was  softened  would  buy  good  art  at  such  a  sacrifice. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  I  imagine  that  Mr.  Kuskin  would 
accept  the  statement.  He  does  prefer  Titians  to  cotton- 
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mills,  and  he  does  think  that  the  possession  of  cotton-inills  | 
is  incompatible  with  the  production  of  Titians.  He  hates 
machinery  as  an  artist ;  he  hates  the  mechanical  repetition 
of  vulgar  forms,  whether  in  architecture  or  “  dry  goods,” 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  old  work  where  every  form 
speaks  of  a  living  hand  and  eye  behind  it.  He  hates 
steamboats  because  they  come  puffing  and  screaming,  and 
sending  their  whistles  through  his  head  like  a  knife  when 
he  is  meditating  on  the  loveliness  of  a  picture  in  the  once 
silent  Venice.  He  hates  railways  because  they  ilestroy  all 
natural  beauty-  There  was  once  a  rocky  valley  between 
Buxton  and  Bakewell,  where  you  might  have  seen  Apollo 
and  the  Muses  “  walking  in  fair  procession  on  the  lawns  of  it, 
and  to  and  fro  among  the  pinnacles  of  its  crags.”  But  you 
—  the  stupid  British  public,  to  wit  —  thought  that  you 
could  make  money  of  it;  “you  enterprised  a  railroad 
through  the  valley  —  you  blasted  its  rocks  away,  heapeil 
thousands  of  tons  of  shale  into  its  lovely  stream.  ”  The  val¬ 
ley  is  gone,  and  the  gods  with  it;  and  now,  every  fool  in 
Buxton  can  be  at  Bakewell  in  half  an  hour,  and  every  fool 
in  Bakewell  at  Buxton;  which  you  think  a  lucrative  proc¬ 
ess  of  exchange  ;  you  fools  everywhere.”  The  beauty  of 
English  landscape  is  everywhere  defaced  by  coal-smoke, 
and  the  purity  of  English  streams  defiled  by  refuse. 
Meanwhile  the  perfection  of  the  mechanical  contrivance 
which  passes  lor  art  in  England  is  typified  by  an  ingenious 
erformance  ticketed  “  No.  1  ”  in  the  South  Kensington 
luseum.  It  is  a  statue  in  black  and  white  marble  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  which  Mr.  lluskin  pronounces  to  be, 
accurately  speaking,  the  “  most  perfectly  and  roundly  ill- 
done  thing  ”  which  he  has  ever  seen  produced  in  art.  Its 
makers  had  seen  “  Roman  work  and  Florentine  work  and 
Byzantine  work  and  Gothic  work ;  and  misunderstanding 
of  everything  had  passed  through  them  as  the  mud  does 
through  earthworms,  and  here  at  last  was  their  wormcast 
of  a  production.”  Mere  mechanical  dexterity  has  abso¬ 
lutely  supplanted  artistic  skill. 

Well,  you  reply,  we  must  take  the  good  with  the  bad. 
We  give  up  the  Newfoundland  dog ;  but  if  steam-whistles 
go  through  3  our  head  in  Venice,  and  the  railway  drives 
the  gods  from  Herbyshire,  you  must  remember  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  poor  Englishmen  and  Italians,  who  never  cared 
much  for  scenery  or  for  pictures,  enjoy  a  common-place 
pleasure  which  they  must  else  have  gone  without.  In¬ 
creased  command  of  the  natural  forces  means  increased 
comfort  to  millions  at  the  cost  of  a  little  sentimental  eniov- 
ment  for  thousands.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  would  join  issue  with  the  optimists.  The  lesson  which 
he  has  preached  most  industriously  and  most  eloquently  is 
the  essential  connection  between  good  art  and  sound  mo¬ 
rality.  The  first  condition  of  producing  good  pictures  or 
statues  is  to  be  pure,  sincere,  and  innocent.  Milton’s  sav¬ 
ing  that  a  man  who  would  write  a  heroic  poem  must  make 
his  life  a  heroic  poem,  is  the  secret  of  all  artistic  e.\cellence. 
A  nation  which  is  content  with  shams  in  art  will  put  up 
with  shams  in  its  religious  or  political  or  industrial  life. 
We  bedaub  our  flimsy  walls  with  stucco  as  our  statesmen 
hide  their  insincerity  under  platitude.  If  a  people  is  vile  at 
heart,  the  persons  who  minister  to  its  taste  will  write  de¬ 
graded  poetry  and  perform  demoralizing  plays,  and  paint 
pictures  which  would  revolt  the  pure-minded.  The  impu¬ 
dent  avowal  that  the  spheres  of  art  and  morality  should  be 
separate  is  simply  an  acceptance  of  a  debased  condition  of 
art.  And  therefore  Mr.  Ruskin’s  lectures  upon  art  are  apt 
to  pass  into  moral  or  religious  discourses,  as  in  works  pro¬ 
fessedly  dealing  with  social  questions  he  is  apt  to  regard 
the  artistic  test  as  final.  The  fact  that  we  cannot  produce 
Titians  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  we  must  have  lost  the 
moral  qualities  which  made  a  Titian  possible ;  whilst  the 
fact  that  we  can  produce  a  cotton-mill  merely  shows  that 
we  can  cheat  our  customers,  and  make  rubbish  on  a  gigan¬ 
tic  scale.  An  indefinite  facility  in  the  multiplication  of 
shoddy  is  not  a  matter  for  e.xulting  self-congratulation. 
The  ugliness  of  modern  life  is  not  due  to  the  disarrange¬ 
ment  of  certain  distinct  aesthetic  faculties,  but  the  necessary 
mark  of  moral  insensibility.  Cruelty  and  covetousness  are 
the  dominant  vices  of  modern  society ;  and  if  they  have 


ruined  our  powers  of  expression,  it  is  only  because  they 
have  first  corrupted  the  sentiments  which  should  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  noble  art. 

The  problem  is  probably  more  comple.x  than  Mr.  lluskin 
is  apt  to  assume.  The  attempt  to  divorce  art  from  morality 
is  indeed  as  illogical  and  as  mischievous  as  he  assumes. 
The  greater  the  talent  which  is  prostituted  to  express  base 
thoughts  and  gratify  prurient  tastes,  the  more  it  should  ex¬ 
cite  our  disgust ;  and  the  talent  so  misused  will  die  out 
amongst  a  race  which  neglects  the  laws  of  morality,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  jwimar)'  conditions  of  physical  an<I  spirit¬ 
ual  health.  The  literature  of  a  corrupt  race  becomes  not 
onl)’  immoral  but  stupid.  And  3’et  the  art  test  is  not  quite 
so  satisfactory  as  Mr.  lluskin  seems  at  times  to  assume.  Ut¬ 
ter  insensibility  to  beautv  and  the  calmest  acquie.scenee  in 
all  manner  of  ugliness  is  not  incompatible  with  morality 
amongst  individuals ;  or  what  would  become  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters  ?  Hymns  which  torture  a  musical  ear  may  express 
ver)'  sincere  religious  emotion.  Of  course,  we  are  above 
the  Puritan  prejudice  which  regarded  all  art  as  more  or 
less  the  work  of  the  devil ;  bat  perhaps  we  are  not,  and 
even  the  really  artistic  races  were  not  much  better  than  the 
Puritans.  Indeed,  we  should  take  but  a  sad  view  of  the 
world  if  we  held  that  its  artistic  attainments  always  meas¬ 
ured  the  moral  worth  of  a  nation. 

No  phenomenon  in  history  is  more  curious  than  the 
shortness  of  the  periods  during  which  art  has  attained  any 
high  degree  of  perfection.  There  have  been  only  two  brief 
periods,  says  Mr.  lluskin,  in  which  men  could  really  make 
first-rate  statues,  and  even  then  the  knowledge  was  confined 
to  two  very  small  districts.  But  if  our  inferiority  in  that 
direction  to  the  Greek  and  the  Florentine  artists  proves 
that  we  are  e(iually  inferior  in  a  moral  sense,  we  must  sup¬ 
pose  that  virtue  is  a  plant  which  flowers  but  once  in  a 
thousand  years.  Probably  students  of  history  would  agree 
that  virtue  was  more  evenK,  and  artistic  excellence  more 
unevenly  distributed  than  we  should  have  conceived  pos¬ 
sible.  ilany  conditions,  not  hitherto  determined  by  social 
philosophers,  go  to  producing  this  rarest  of  qualities ;  and 
Mr.  lluskin  seems  often  to  exaggerate  from  a  tacit.assump- 
tion  that  men  who  cannot  paint  or  carve  must  necessarily 
be  incapable  of  speaking  the  truth,  or  revering  love  and 
purity.  * 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  test,  when  ai)plied 
with  due  precaution,  may  reveal  much  of  the  moral  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  nation.  The  imbecility  of  our  artistic  etlbrts  is 
the  index  of  an  unloveliness  which  infects  the  national  life. 
We  cannot  make  good  music  because  there  is  a  want  of 
harmony  in  our  creeds,  and  a  constant  jarring  between  the 
various  elements  of  societ3'.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  criticisms  of 
modern  life  are  forcible,  though  he  reasons  too  much  from 
single  cases.  The  shock  which  he  receives  from  particular 
incidents  seems  to  throw  him  off  his  balance.  He  prac¬ 
tices  the  .art  of  saying  stinging  things,  of  which  the  essence 
is  to  make  particular  charges  which  we  feel  to  be  true, 
whilst  we  are  convinced  that  the  tacit  generalization  is  un¬ 
fair.  The  whistle  of  the  steamljoat  in  Venice  sets  up  such 
a  condition  of  nervous  irritabilit}-,  that  the  whole  world 
seems  to  be  filled  with  its  discordant  strains. 

Mr.  Ruskin  saw  one  day  a  well-dressed  little  boy  leaning 
over  Wallingford  Bridge,  an<l  fancied  that  he  was  looking 
at  some  pretty  bird  or  insect.  Coming  up  to  him,  the  little 
boy  suddenly  crossed  the  bridge,  and  took  up  the  same 
attitude  at  the  opposite  parapet ;  his  purpose  was  to  spit 
from  l)Oth  sides  upon  the  heads  of  a  pleasure  party  in  a 
passing  boat.  “  The  incident  may  seem  to  you  trivial,” 
says  Mr.  Ruskin  to  his  hearers  ;  and,  in  fact,  most  persons 
would  have  been  content  to  Ik)x  the  little  bo3’’8  ears,  and 
possibly  would  have  consoled  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that,  at  least,  spitting  upon  Jewish  gaberdines  is  no  longer 
I  permitted  by  the  police.  Mr.  Ruskin  sees  in  it  a  proof  of 
!  that  absence  of  all  due  social  subordination  and  all  grace  of 
i  behavior,  which  “  leaves  the  insolent  spirit  and  degraded 
senses  to  find  their  only  occupation  in  malice,  and  their  only 
satisfaction  in  shame.”  If  the  moral  be  rather  too  wide 
for  this  living  fable,  Mr.  lluskin  has  no  difficult}'  in  proving 
from  other  cases  how  deeply  the  ugliness  of  modern  life  is 
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rooted  in  moral  insensibility.  Here  is  another  spitting 
scene.  As  he  is  drawing  the  Duomo  at  Pisa,  Mr.  liuskin 
sees  three  fellows  in  rags  leaning  against  the  Leaning  Tower 
and  “  expectorating  loudly  and  copiously,  at  intervals  of 
half  a  minute  each,  over  the  white  marble  base  of  it,  which 
they  evidently  conceiveil  to  have  heen  constructed  only  to 
be  spit  upon.”  Is  their  brutality  out  of  harmony  with  the 
lessons  taught  by  their  8U|>eriors  ? 

There  is  or  was  a  lovely  little  chapel  at  Pisa,  built  for  a 
shrine,  seen  by  the  boatmen  as  they  first  rose  on  the  surge 
of  the  open  sea.  and  bared  their  heads  for  a  short  prayer. 
In  1X40  Mr.  Kuskin  painted  it,  when  six  hundred  and  ten 
years  had  left  it  perfect ;  only  giving  the  marble  a  tempered 
glow,  or  touching  the  sculpture  with  a  softer  shade.  In  a 
ipiarter  of  a  century  the  Italians  have  grown  wiser,  and  Mr. 
R  iskin  watched  a  workman  calmly  striking  the  old  marble 
cross  to  pieces.  Tourists  arc  supposed  to  be  more  appre¬ 
ciative,  and  Mr.  Iluskin  travelled  to  Verona  in  a  railway 
carriage  with  two  .American  girls,  specimens  of  the  utmost 
result  of  the  training  of  the  most  progressive  race  in  the 
world.  I'hey  were  travelling  through  exijuisite  midsum¬ 
mer  sunshine,  and  the  range  of  .\lps  was  clear  from  the 
Lake  of  Ganla  to  Cadore.  Put  the  two  .\meriean  girls  had 
reduced  themselves  simply  to  two  ”  white  pieces  of  putty 
that  could  feel  pain ;  ”  from  Venice  to  Verona  they  per¬ 
ceived  nothing  but  flies  and  dust.  They  read  French 
novels,  sucked  lemons  and  sugar,  and  their  whole  conver¬ 
sation  as  to  scenerv  was  at  a  station  where  the  blinds  had 
been  tlrawn  up.  *•  Don’t  those  snow-caps  make  you  cool  V  ” 
“No;  I  wish  they  did.”  Meanwhile,  at  Rome,  the  slope 
of  the  Aventine,  where  the  wall  of  Tullus  has  just  been 
laid  bare  in  perfect  preservation,  is  being  sold  on  building 
leases.  New  houses,  that  is,  will  be  run  up  by  bad  work¬ 
men,  who  know  nothing  of  art,  and  only  c.are  for  money¬ 
making;  and  whil.-t,  “the  last  vestiges  of  the  heroic  works 
of  the  Roman  monarchy  arc  being  destroyed,  the  base 
fresco-pain’ing  of  the  v;orst  times  of  ihe  Umpire  is  being 
faithfully  copied,  with  perfectly  true  lascivious  instinct,  for 
interior  decoration.”  Lust  and  vanity  are  the  real  moving 
powers  in  all  this  Italian  movement.  Are  we  much  better 
in  England  V 

Mr.  Ruskin  was  waiting  a  short  time  ago  at  the  Furness 
station,  which  is  so  tastefully  placed  as  to  be  the  only  ob¬ 
ject  visible  over  the  ruined  altar  of  the  .Vbbey.  To  him 
entered  a  party  of  workmen  who  had  been  refreshing  them¬ 
selves  at  a  tavern  established  by  the  .Vbbot’s  Chapel. 
They  were  dressetl  in  brown  rags,  smoking  pipes,  all  more 
or  less  drunk,  and  taking  very  long  steps  to  keep  their 
balance  in  the  direction  of  motion,  wliilst  laterally  securing 
themselves  by  hustling  the  wall  or  any  chance  passengers. 
Such  men,  as  Mr.  Ruskin's  friend  explained  to  him,  would 
get  drunk  and  would  not  a<lmire  the  .\bl)ey  ;  they  were 
not  only  unmanageable,  but  implied  “  the  existence  of 
many  unmanageable  persons  before  and  after  them  —  nay, 
a  long  ancestral  and  filial  unmanageableness.  They  were 
a  fallen  race,  every  way  incapable,  as  1  acutely  felt,  of  ap¬ 
preciating  the  beauty  of  ‘  Modern  I’ainters  ’  or  fathoming 
the  significance  of  ‘  Fors  Clavigera.’  ”  What  are  the 
amusements  and  thoughts  of  such  a  race,  or  even  of  the 
superior  social  layers  'i  Go  to  Margate,  a  place  memorable 
to  Mr.  Ruskin  for  the  singular  loveliness  of  its  skies ;  and 
you  may  see  —  or  newspai)er  corresimndents  exaggerate  — 
a  ruffianly  crowd  insulting  the  passengers  who  arrive  by 
steamboat  in  the  most  obscene  language  or  bathing  with 
revolting  indecency  in  a  promiscuous  crowd  ;  or  to  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  you  will  see  the  Clyde  turned  into  a  loathsome 
and  stagnant  ditch,  whilst  the  poor  Glaswegians  fancy  that 
they  can  import  learning  into  their  town  in  a  Gothic  case, 
costing  £1.jO,000,  which  is  about  as  wise  as  to  “  put  a  pyx 
into  a  pigsty  to  make  the  pigs  pious.”  Or  take  a  walk  in 
the  London  suburbs.  There  was  once  a  secluded  district 
with  old  country  house.'*,  and  neatly  kept  cottages  with 
tiled  footpaths  and  jiorches  covereil  with  honeysuckle. 
Now  it  is  covered  with  thou.sands  of  semi-detached  villas 
built  of  rotten  brick,  hehl  together  by  iron  devices.  What 
are  the  people  who  inhabit  them  ?  The  men  can  write  and 
cast  accounts ;  they  make  their  living  by  it.  The  women 
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read  story  Imoks,  dance  in  a  vulgar  manner,  and  play  vulgar 
tunes  on  the  piano ;  they  know  nothing  of  any  line  art ; 
they  read  one  magazine  on  Sundays  and  another  on  week¬ 
days,  and  know  nothing  of  any  other  literature.  They 
never  take  a  walk  ;  they  cannot  garden  ;  the  women  wear 
false  hair  and  copy  the  fashions  of  Parisian  prostitutes  ; 
the  men  have  no  intellects  but  for  cheating,  no  pleasures 
except  smoking  and  eating,  an<l  “no  ideas  or  any  capaei  y 
of  forming  ideas  of  anything  that  has  yet  been  done  of 
great  or  seen  of  good  in  tbis  world.” 

Truly,  this  is  a  lamentable  picture,  which  we  may,  if  we 
please,  set  Mown  as  wanton  caricature  or  as  a  proof  that 
poor  Mr.  Ruskin  is  but  speaking  the  truth  when  he  tells 
us,  pathetically  enough,  of  his  constant  sadness,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  he  is  nearly  always  out  of  humor.  The  ex¬ 
aggeration  is  to  be  lamented,  because  it  lessens  the  force 
I  of  his  criticism.  The  remark  inevitably  suggests  itself  that 
a  fair  estimate  of  modern  civilization  is  hardly  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  process  of  cutting  out  of  our  newspap“rs 
'  every  instance  of  modern  brutality  which  can  be  found  in 
I  police  reports,  and  setting  them  against  the  most  heroic 
I  deetls  or  thoughts  of  older  times.  Hill  Sykes  may  be  a 
greater  brute  than  the  Black  Prince ;  but  there  were  Bill 
!  Sykeses  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  perhaps  a 
I  piece  of  one  in  the  Black  Prince  himself.  Mr.  Ruskin,  to 
j  speak  logically,  is  a  little  too  fond  of  the  induction  by 
j  simple  enumeration  in  dealing  with  historical  problems, 
i  The  sinking  of  the  London  does  not  prove  conclusively 
:  that  .'Vihenians  built  more  trustworthy  ships  than  Engli^h- 
I  men ;  and  his  declamations  against  the  folly  and  wicked- 
i  ness  of  modern  war,  true  enough  in  themselves,  cannot 
j  make  us  forget  all  the  massacres,  the  persecutions,  the, 

!  kidnappings,  the  sellings  into  slavery,  the  sacks  of  cities, 
j  ami  the  laying  waste  of  provinces,  of  good  old  times,  nor 
]  convince  us  that  Grant  or  Moltke  arc  responsible  for  worse 
!  a'rocities  than  medimval  or  classical  generals.  The  com- 
'  plex  (juestion  of  the  moral  value  of  different  civilizations  is 
'  not  to  be  settled  olfhand  by  (juoting  all  the  striking  in- 
I  8tan<’es  which  an  .acute  intellect  combined  with  a  fervid 
!  imagination  ami  disturbed  by  an  excessive  irrilabilitj’  can 
accumulate  in  proof  of  human  weakness.  The  brute  sur- 
I  vives  in  us,  it  is  true,  but  isolateil  facts  do  not  prove  him  to 
!  be  more  ramj).ant  than  of  old. 

Ti)  argue  the  (piestion,  however,  would  take  me  far  be- 
I  yond  my  limits  ami  my  knowledge.  Rather  let  tis  a<hnit 
i  at  once”  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  laid  his  hand  upon  ugly 
symptoms.  We  will  not  be  angry  with  the  physician  be¬ 
cause  he  t.akes  too  gloomy  a  view  of  them,  but  be  grateful 
to  anybody  who  will  expose  the  evil  unsparingly.  A  pes- 
1  simist  is  perhaps,  in  the  long  run,  more  useful  than  an 
j  optimist.  The  disease  exists,  whether  we  think  of  it  as  a 
:  temporary  disorder  caused  by  an  unecp.ial  development,  or 
as  a  spreatling  cancer,  threatening  a  com|)lete  dissolution 
of  the  organism.  Moilern  society  may  be  passing  through 
a  grave  crisis  to  a  higher  condition,  or  mi»y  he  hastening 
to  a  catastrophe  like  that  which  overwhelmed  the  ancient 
'  worlil.  It  is  in  any  ctise  plain  enough  that  the  old  will  not 
'  gradually  melt  into  the  new,  in  spite  of  all  the  entreaties 
j  of  epicurean  philosophers,  but  will  have  to  pass  through 
spasms  and  ilangerous  convulsions.  The  incapacity  to 
paint  pretty  pictures,  to  which  we  might  submit  with  toler¬ 
able  resignation,  is  indeed  a  ])roof  of  a  wide-spread  discord, 
which  sometimes  seems  to  threaten  the  abrupt  di>location 
of  the  strongc-t  bonds.  Can  we  explain  the  cause  of  the 
evil  in  order  to  apply  such  remedies  as  are  in  our  power  ? 

!  And  here  I  come  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  teaching 
\  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  unfortunate.  There  is  a 
i  modern  gospel  which  shows,  as  he  thinks,  plain  traces  of 
1  diabolic  origin.  Ilis  general  view  may  be  sulliciently  in- 
diciited  by  the  statement  that  he  utterly  abjures  Mr.  Mill’s 
i  “  Liberty,”  and  hohis  Mr.  Carlyle  to  be  the  one  true  teacher 
!  of  modern  times.  But  Mr.  Ruskin  carries  his  te.achihg 
I  further.  The  pet  objects  of  his  antip.athy  are  the  jmlitieal 
I  economists.  He  believes  that  his  own  writings  on  f»olit.ical 
1  economy  .are  incomparably  the  greatest  service  which  he 
j  has  rendered  to  mankind,  and  to  establish  his  own  system 
I  is  to  annihilate  Ricardo,  Mill,  and  Professor  Fawcett.  To 
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give  any  fair  account  of  his  views  would  be  to  go  too  far 
into  a  very  profitless  discussion.  This  much,  however,  I 
must  venture  to  say.  Mr.  Ruskin’a  polemics  against  the 
economists  on  their  own  ground  a})pear  to  me  to  imply  a 
series  of  misconceptions.  He  is,  for  example,  very  fond  of 
attacking  a  doctrine,  fully  explained  (as  I  should  say, 
demonstrated)  by  Mr.  Mill,  that  demand  for  commodities 
is  not  demand  for  labor.  1  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  reasons  of  his  indignation  against  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  theorem  ;  and  the  more  so  because  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  at  once  the  most  moral  doctrine  of  political  economy, 
and  that  which  Mr.  Ruskin  should  be  most  anxious  to  es¬ 
tablish.  It  is  simply  the  right  answer  to  that  most  endur¬ 
ing  fallacy  that  a  rich  man  benefits  his  neighbors  by  protii- 
gate  luxury. 

Mandeville’s  sophistry  reappears  in  Protean  shapes  to 
the  present  day.  People  still  maintain  in  substance  that  a 
man  supports  the  poor  as  well  as  jileases  himself  by  spend¬ 
ing  money  on  his  own  personal  enjoyment.  In  this  form, 
imieed.  ^Ir.  Ruskin  accepts  the  sound  doctrine ;  but  when 
clothed  in  the  technical  language  of  economists,  it  seems  to 
act  upon  him  like  the  proverbial  red  rag.  He  is  always 
flying  at  it  and  denouncing  the  palpable  blunders  of  men 
whose  reputation  for  logical  clearness  is  certainly  as  good 
as  his  own.  His  indignation  seems  to  blind  him.  and  is  the 
source  of  a  series  of  questionahl*-  statements,  which  I  can¬ 
not  here  attempt  to  unravel.  His  attack  upon  the  econo¬ 
mists  is  thus  diverted  into  an  unfortunate  ilirection. 
Political  economy  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  industrial  organization 
of  society.  It  assumes  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great 
moving  force  is  competition ;  and  traces  amongst  men  the 
viirious  consequences  of  that  struggle  for  existenw*  of  which 
Mr.  Darwin  has  described  certain  results  amongst  animals. 
The  complex  machinery  of  trade  has  been  developed  out 
of  the  savage  simplicity  by  internal  pressure,  much  as 
species  on  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  have  been  developed 
out  of  more  homogeneous  races.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  open 
for  anybody  to  say  that  the  conditions  thus  produced  are 
unfavorable  to  morality  at  the  present  day,  and  that  we 
should  look  forward  to  organizin.g  society  on  ditrerent  prin¬ 
ciples.  If  Mr.  Ruskin  had  said  so  much,  he  would  have 
founil  allies  instead  of  enemies  amongst  the  best  political 
economists.  Mr.  Mill  agrees,  for  instance,  with  Comte, 
and  therefore  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  in  a  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  social  state  capitalists  would  consider  themselves  as 
trustees  for  public  benefit  of  the  wealth  at  their  disposal. 
They  would  be  cajitains  in  an  imiustrial  army,  and  he  no 
more  governed  by  the  desire  of  profit  than  a  general  by  a 
desire  for  prize-money.  To  bring  about  such  a  state  of 
things  requires  a  cultivation  of  the  “  altruistic  ”  impulses, 
which  must  be  the  work  of  many  generations  to  come. 

Rut  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  wrath  attributes  to  all  economists 
the  vulgar  interpretation  of  their  doctrines.  He  calmly 
assumes  that  jiolitical  economists  regard  their  own  science 
as  a  body  of  “  directions  for  the  gaining  of  wealth,  irrespect¬ 
ively  of  the  consideration  of  its  moral  sources.”  He  sup¬ 
poses  that  they  ileny  that  wages  can  be  regulated  otherwise 
than  by  competition,  because  they  assert  that  wages  are  so 
regulated  at  present;  and  that  they  consider  all  desires  to 
be  equally  good  hei-ause  they  begin  by  studying  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  demand  and  supjily  without  at  the  same  moment 
considering  the  moral  tendencies  implied.  He  supjioses 
that  because  for  certain  purposes,  a  thinker  abstracts  from 
moral  considerations,  he  denies  that  moral  considerations 
have  any  weight.  He  might  as  well  say  that  phvsiologv 
consists  of  directions  for  growing  fat,  or  that  it  is  wrong  to 
study  the  laws  of  nutrition  because  they  show  how  poisons 
m.ay  be  assimilated  as  well  as  good  food. 

Mr.  Ruskin’s  wrath,  indeed,  is  not  thrown  away,  for 
there  are  plenty  of  popular  doctrines  about  political  econ¬ 
omy  which  deserve  all  that  he  can  say  against  them.  I 
never  read  a  passage  in  whicli  reference  is  made  to  the 
“  inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand,”  or  to  “economic 
science,”  without  preparing  myself  to  encounter  a  soph¬ 
istry,  and  probably  an  immoral  sophistry.  To  regard  the 
existing  order  of  things  as  final,  and  as  imposed  by  irre¬ 


sistible  and  unalterable  conditions,  is  foolish  as  well  as 
wrong.  The  shrewder  the  blows  which  Mr.  Ruskin  can 
aim  at  the  doctrines  that  life  is  to  be  always  a  selfish 
struggle,  that  adulteration  is  only  a  “form  of  competition,” 
that  the  only  remedy  for  dishonesty  is  to  let  people  cheat 
each  other  till  they  are  tired  of  it,  the  better;  and  I  only 
regret  the  exaggeration  which  enables  his  antagonist  to 
charge  him  with  unfairness.  But  the  misfortune  is  this. 
On  that  which  I  take  to  he  the  right  theory  of  political 
economy,  the  supposed  “  inexorable  laws  ”  do  not,  indeed, 
describe  the  action  of  forces  as  eternal  and  unalterable  as 
gravitation  ;  but  they  do  describe  a  certain  stage  of  social 
development  through  which  we  must  pass  on  our  road  to 
the  millennium.  To  cast  aside  the  whole  existing  organ¬ 
ization  as  useless  and  corrupt  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  Quixotic  tilt  against  windmills,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  good  elements  which 
exist,  and  are  capable  of  healthy  growth.  The  problem  is 
not  to  do  without  .all  our  machinery,  whether  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  or  of  the  human  kind,  but  to  assign  to  it  its  proper 
place.  Mr.  Ru<>kin  once  said  to  a  minister,  who  was  la¬ 
menting  the  wickedness  in  our  great  cities,  “  Well,  then, 
you  must  not  have  large  cities.”  “  'I'hat,”  replied  his 
friend,  “is  an  utterly  unpractical  saving,”  and  I  confess 
that  I  think  the  minister  was  in  the  right. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  however,  is  too  impatient  or  too  thorough¬ 
going  to  accept  any  compromise  with  the  evil  thing.  Cov¬ 
etousness,  he  thinks,  is  at  the  root  of  all  modern  evils;  our 
current  political  economy  is  but  the  gospel  of  covetousness; 
our  social  forms  .are  merely  the  external  einliodiment  of 
our  spirit ;  and  our  science  the  servant  of  our  grovelling 
materialism.  We  have  jiroved  the  sun  to  be  a  “  a  splen- 
ilidly  permanent  railroad  .accident,”  and  ourselves  to  be 
the  descendants  of  monkeys ;  but  we  have  become  blind  to 
the  true  light  from  heaven.  Away  with  the  whole  of  the 
detestable  fabriir  founded  in  sin,  and  serving  only  to  shelter 
misery  anrl  cruelty !  Before  Mr.  Ruskiu’s  imagination  has 
risen  a  picture  of  a  new  society,  which  shall  spring  from 
the  a.-hes  of  the  old,  and  for  which  he  will  do  his  best  to 
secure  some  partial  realization.  He  has  begun  to  raise  a 
fund,  chietly  by  his  own  contributions,  ami  has  already 
bought  n  piece  of  land.  These  members  of  the  St  (Jeorge’s 
Company  —  that  is  to  be  the  name  of' the  future  commu¬ 
nity —  will  lead  pure  and  simple  lives.  They  will  culti¬ 
vate  the  land  by  manual  labor,  instead  of  “  buzzing  and 
mazing  the  bles.sed  fields  with  the  Devil’s  own  team;” 
the  workmen  shall  be  paid  fixed  wages;  the  lioys  shall 
le.arn  to  ride  and  sail ;  the  girls  to  spin,  weave,  sew,  and 
“cook  all  ordinary  fiMid  exquisitely  ;”  they  shall  all  know 
how  to  sing,  ami  be  taught  mercy  to  brutes,  courtesy  to  each 
other,  rigid  truth  speaking,  and  strict  obedience.  And 
they  shall  all  learn  Latin,  and  the  history  of  five  cities, 
Athens,  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  and  London.  Leading 
“contented  lives,  in  pure  air,  out  of  the  way  of  unsightly 
objects,  and  emancipated  from  unnecessary  mechanical 
occupation,’!  the  li'tle  community  will  possess  the  first  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  great  arts;  for  great  art  is 
the  expression  of  a  h.armonious,  noble,  and  simple  society. 
Let  ns  wish  Mr.  Ruskin  all  success  ;  and  yet  the  jiath  he 
is  taking  is  strewed  with  too  many  failures  to  suggest  much 
hopefulnes.s — even,  we  fear,  to  himself.  Utopia  is  not  to 
be  gained  at  a  bound  ;  and  there  will  l>e  some  trouble  in 
finding  appropriate  colonists,  to  say  nothing  of  competent 
leitders.  The  ambition  is  honorable,  but  one  who  takes  so 
melancholy  a  view  of  modern  sixuety  as  Mr.  Ruskin  must 
f.’ar  lest  the  sons  of  Belial  should  be  too  strong  for  him. 
We  say  that  truth  must  prevail,  and  that  all  good  work 
lasts.  Some  of  us  m.ay  believe  it,  but  liow  "an  those  be¬ 
lieve  it  who  see  in  all  past  history  nothing  but  a  record 
of  dismal  failure®,  of  arts  fiourishing  only  to  decay,  and 
religions  rising  to  be  corrupted  almost  at  their  source  i 

What  Mr.  Ruskin  thinks  of  such  matters  is  perhaps 
given  most  forcibly  in  a  singularly  eloquent  and  pathetic 
lecture,  delivered  at  Dublin,  and  republished  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  collected  works.  The  subject  is  the  “  Mys¬ 
tery  of  Life  and  its  Arts,  and  it  is  a  comment  on  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  text,  “What  is  your  life?  It  is  even  as  a  vapor 
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that  appeareth  for  a  little  time  and  then  vanisheth  away.” 
That  truth  which  we  all  have  to  learn,  has  been  taught  to 
Mr.  Ruskin  as  to  others  by  bitter  personal  experience. 
He  speaks  a  little  too  mournfully,  as  it  may  seem  to  his 
readers,  of  his  own  failures  in  life.  For  ten  years  he  tried 
to  make  his  countrymen  understand  Turner,  and  they  will  j 
not  even  look  at  the  pictures  exhibited  in  the  public  gal-  ! 
leries.  He  then  labored  more  prudently  at  teaching  archi-  i 
tecture,  and  found  much  sympathy;  but  the  luxury,  the  ' 
mechanism,  and  the  S([ualid  misery  of  English  cities  choked  , 
the  impulse  ;  and  he  turned  from  streets  of  iron  and  pal-  ' 
aces  of  crystal  to  the  carving  of  the  mountains  and  the 
color  of  the  flower.  And  still,  he  says,  he  could  tell  of 
repeated  failure;  for,  indeed,  who  may  not  tell  of  failure  ; 
who  thinks  that  the  seeds  sown  upon  stubborn  and  weed-  ' 
choked  soil  are  at  once  to  develop  into  perfect  plants?  ■ 
The  failure,  however,  whether  exaggerated  or  real,  made 
the  mystery  of  life  deeper. 

All  enduring  success,  he  says,  arises  from  a  faith  in  hu-  ' 
man  nature  or  a  lajlief  in  immortality;  and  his  own  failure  I 
was  due  to  a  want  of  sufliciently  earnest  effort  to  under-  i 
stand  existence  or  of  purpose  to  apply  his  knowledge. 
But  the  reflection  suggested  a  stranger  mystery.  The  arts  ; 
prosper  only  when  endeavoring  to  proclaim  Divine  truth  ; 
and  yet  they  have  always  failed  to  proclaim  it.  Always  i 
at  their  very  culminating  point  they  have  become  minis¬ 
ters  to  lust  and  pride.”  An<l  we,  the  hearers,  are  as  apa-  ' 
thetic  as  the  teachers.  We  listen  as  in  a  languid  dream 
and  care  nothing  for  the  revelation  that  comes.  We  pro¬ 
fess  to  believe  that  men  are  dropping  into  hell  before  our 
faces  or  rising  into  heaven  ;  and  we  don’t  much  care  about 
it,  or  quite  make  up  our  minds  one  way  or  the  other.  (Jo  , 
to  the  highest  and  most  earnest  of  religious  poets.  Milton  i 
evidently  does  not  believe  his  own  fictions,  consciouslv  ' 
adapted  from  heathen  writers ;  Dante  sees  a  vision  of  far  ! 
more  intensity ;  but  it  is  still  a  vision  only ;  a  vision  full  ' 
of  grotesque  types  and  fancies,  where  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  Church  become  subordinate  to  the  praise,  and  are  \ 
only  tc  be  understood  by  the  help  of  a  Florentine  maiden.  I 
Or  take  men  still  greater  because  raised  above  controversy  1 
and  strife.  What  have  Homer  and  Shakespeare  to  tell  u’s 
of  the  meaning  of  the  world  V  Both  of  them  think  of  men 
as  the  playthings  of  a  mad  destiny,  where  the  noblest  pas-  1 
sions  are  the  means  of  bringing  their  heroes  to  helpless  1 
ruin.  The  Christian  poet  differs  from  the  heathen  chiefly  i 
in  this,  that  he  recognizes  no  gods  nigh  at  hand,  and  that  i 
by  a  petty  chance  the  strongest  and  most  righteous  [)erish  ' 
without  a  word  of  hope.  And  meanwhile,  the  wise  men  ' 
of  the  earth,  the  statesmen  and  the  merchants,  can  only 
tell  us  to  cut  each  other’s  throats,  or  to  spend  our  whole  i 
energies  in  heaping  up  useless  wealth.  Turn  from  the  1 
wise  men  to  the  humble  workers,  and  we  learn  a  lesson  ' 
of  a  kind.  The  lesson  is  mainly  the  old  and  simple  I 
taught  in  various  forms  by  many  men  who  have  felt  the  | 
painful  weight  of  the  great  riddle  too  much  for  them,  that  j 
we  are  to  work  and  hold  our  tongues.  All  art  consists  in  ; 
the  effort  to  bring  a  little  more  order  out  of  chaos ;  and  ' 
the  sens<!  of  failure  and  imperfection  is  necessary  to  stimu-  I 
late  us  to  the  work.  Wh.atever  happiness  is  to  be  obtained  ; 
is  found  in  the  struggle  against  disorder.  And  yet  what 
has  been  effected  by  all  the  past  generations  of  man? 
The  first  of  human  arts  is  agriculture,  and  yet  there  are 
unreclaimed  deserts  in  the  Alps,  the  very  centre  of  Europe, 
which  could  be  redeemed  by  a  year’s  labor,  and  which  still 
blast  the’r  inhabitants  into  idiocy.  And  in  India  (Mr. 
Ruskin  was  referring  to  the  Orissa  famine)  half  a  million 
of  people  died  of  hunger,  and  we  could  not  bring  them  a 
few  grain  \  of  rice.  Clothing  is  the  next  of  the  arts,  and 
et  how  many  of  us  are  even  decently  clad  ?  Anri  of 
uilding,  the  art  which  leaves  the  most  enduring  remains, 
nothing  ii  left  of  the  greatest  part  of  all  the  skill  and 
strength  t  lat  have  been  employed  but  fallen  stones  to  en¬ 
cumber  the  fields  and  the  streams. 

“  Must  it  be  always  thus  ?  ”  asks  Mr.  Ruskin ;  “  is  our 
life  forevei  to  be  witheut  profit,  without  possession  ?  ”  The 
only  answr  r  to  be  giv«n  is  a  refietition  of  the  old  advice, 
to  do  what  gootl  work  we  can,  and  waste  as  little  as  {lossi- 


ble.  By  all  means  let  us  preach  or  practice  that  doctrine, 
and  take  such  comfort  as  we  can  in  it ;  but  the  mystery 
remains  and  jrresses  upon  all  sensitive  minds.  That  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  inclined  to  deepen  its  shades,  and  indeed  to  take 
a  rather  bilious  view  of  the  universe,  may  be  inferred  from 
this  brief  account  of  his  sentiments.  Indeed,  the  common 
Uunt  against  Calvinism  often  occurs  in  a  rather  different 
form.  Why  don’t  you  go  mad,  it  is  said,  if  you  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  nine  tenths  of  mankind  are  destined  to  unutter¬ 
able  and  never-ending  torments?  But  no  creed  known 
amongst  men  can  quite  remove  the  burden.  The  futility 
of  human  effort,  the  rarity  of  excellence,  the  utter  helpless¬ 
ness  of  reason  to  reduce  to  order  the  blindly  struggling 
masses  of  mankind,  the  waste  and  decay  and  confusion 
which  we  see  around  us,  are  enough  to  make  us  hesitate 
before  answering  the  question.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it 
all  ?  A  sensitive  nature,  tortured  and  thrust  aside  by 
pachydermatous  and  apathetic  persons,  may  well  be  driven 
to  rash  revolt  and  hasty  denunciations  of  society  in  general. 
At  worst,  and  granting  him  to  be  entirely  wrong,  he  has 
certainly  more  claims  on  our  pity  than  on  our  contempt. 
And  for  a  moral,  if  we  must  nave  a  moral,  we  can  only 
remark,  that  on  the  whole  Mr.  Ruskin  supplies  a  fresh 
illustration  of  the  truth,  which  has  both  a  cynical  and  an 
elevating  side  to  it,  that  it  is  amongst  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings  to  have  a  thick  skin  and  a  sound  digestion. 


SPIRlT-PHOTOGRAPHS.i 

Wk  now  approach  a  subject  which  cannot  bo  omitted  in 
any  impartial  sketch  of  the  evidences  of  Spiritu.alism,  since 
it  is  that  which  furnishes  perhaps  the  most  unassailable 
demonstration  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  of  the  objective 
reality  of  spiritual  forms,  and  also  of  the  truthful  nature  ot 
the  evidence  furnished  by  seers  when  they  describe  figures 
visible  to  themselves  alone.  It  has  been  already  indi¬ 
cated  —  and  it  is  a  fact,  of  which  the  records  of  Spiritu¬ 
alism  furnish  ample  proof — that  different  individuals  pos¬ 
sess  the  power  of  seeing  such  forms  and  figures  in  very 
variable  degrees,  'rims,  it  often  happens  at  a  seance,  that 
some  will  see  <listinct  lights  of  which  they  will  describe 
the  form,  appearance,  and  position,  while  others  will  see 
nothing  at  all.  If  only  one  or  two  persons  see  the  lights, 
the  rest  will  naturally  impute  it  to  their  imagination;  but 
there  are  cases  in  which  only  one  or  two  of  those  present 
are  unable  to  see  them.  There  are  also  cases  in  which  all 
see  them,  but  in  very  different  degrees  of  distinctness ;  yet 
that  they  see  the  same  objects  is  proved  by  their  all  agree¬ 
ing  as  to  the  {wsition  and  the  movement  of  the  lights. 
Again,  what  some  see  as  merely  luminous  clouds,  others 
will  see  as  distinct  human  forms,  either  partial  or  entire. 
In  other  cases  all  present  see  the  form  —  whether  hand, 
face,  or  entire  figure  —  with  equal  distinctness.  Again, 
the  objective  reality  of  these,  appearances  is  sometimes 
proved  by  their  being  touched,  or  by  their  being  seen  to 
move  objects,  —  in  some  cases  heard  to  speak,  in  others 
seen  to  write,  by  several  persons  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
the  figure  seen  or  the  writing  produced  being  sometimes 
unmistakably  recognizable  as  that  of  some  deceased  friend. 
A  volume  could  easily  be  filled  with  records  of  this  class  of 
appearances,  authenticated  by  place,  date,  and  names  of 
witnesses ;  and  a  considerable  selection  is  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Air.  Robert  Dale  Owen. 

Xow,  at  this  point,  an  inquirer,  who  had  not  pre-judged 
the  question,  and  who  did  not  believe  his  own  knowledge 
of  the  universe  to  be  so  complete  as  to  justify  him  in  re¬ 
jecting  all  evidence  ffor  facts  which  he  hail  hitherto  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  might 
fairly  say,  “  Your  evidence  for  the  appearance  of  visible, 
tangible,  spiritual  forms,  is  very  strong;  but  I  should  like 
to  have  them  submitted  to  a  crucial  test,  which  would 
(piite  settle  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  their  being 
due  to  a  coincident  delusion  of  several  senses  of  several 

>  Thin  chapter  U  taken  from  the  second  part  of  h  long  and  cnrioiw  pap^r 
entitled  “A  iN'frnct*  of  Modem  Splritualiani/’  by  A.  K.  Wallace.  Fort^ 
I  nightly  Hevitw  for  May  aul  June,  1874« 
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persons  at  the  same  time ;  and,  if  satisfactory,  would  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  objective  reality  in  a  way  nothing  else  can  do. 

If  they  really  reflect  or  emit  light  which  makes  them  vis¬ 
ible  to  human  eyes,  *^ey  can  he  photographed.  Photograph 
them,  and  you  will  have  an  unanswerable  proof  that  your 
human  witnesses  are  trustworthy.”  Two  years  ago  we 
could  only  have  replied  to  this  very  proper  suggestion, 
that  we  believed  it  had  been  done  and  could  be  again 
done,  but  that  we  had  no  satisfactory  evidences  to  offer. 
Now,  however,  we  are  in  a  position  to  state,  not  only  that 
it  has  been  frequently  done,  but  that  the  evidence  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  satisfy  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  carefully  to  examine  it.  This  evidence  we  will 
now  lay  before  our  readers,  and  we  venture  to  think  they 
will  acknowledge  it  to  be  most  remarkable. 

Before  doing  so  it  may  be  as  well  to  clear  away  a  pop¬ 
ular  misconception.  Mr.  Lewes  advised  the  Dialectical 
Committee  to  distinguish  carefully  between  “facts  and 
inferences  from  facts.”  This  is  especially  necessary  in  the 
case  of  what  are  called  spirit-photographs.  The  figures 
which  occur  in  these,  when  not  produced  by  any  human 
agency,  may  be  of  “spiritual”  origin,  without  being  fig¬ 
ures  “  of  spirits.”  There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that 
they  are,  in  some  cases,  forms  produced  by  invisible  in¬ 
telligences,  but  distinct  from  them.  In  other  cases  the 
intelligence  appears  to  clothe  itself  with  matter  capable  of 
being  perceived  by  us ;  but  even  then  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  form  produced  is  the  actual  image  of  the  spiritual 
form.  It  may  be  but  a  reproduction  of  the  former  mortal 
form  with  its  terrestrial  accompaniments, /or  purposes  of 
recognition. 

Most  per.'ons  have  heard  of  these  “  ghost-pictures,”  and 
how  easily  they  can  be  made  to  order  by  any  photographer, 
and  are  therefore  disposed  to  think  they  can  be  of  no  use 
as  evidence.  But  a  little  consideration  will  show  them 
that  the  means  by  which  sham  ghosts  can  be  manufactured 
being  so  well  known  to  all  photographers,  it  becomes  easy 
to  apply  tests  or  arrange  conditions  so  as  to  prevent  im¬ 
position.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  :  — 

1.  If  a  person  with  a  knowledge  of  photography  takes 
his  own  glass  plates,  examines  the  camera  used  and  all  the  i 
accessories,  and  watches  the  whole  process  of  taking  a 
icture,  then,  if  any  definite  form  appears  on  the  negative  | 
esidcs  the  sitter,  it  is  a  proof  that  some  object  was  pres¬ 
ent  capable  of  reflecting  or  emitting  the  actinic  rays, 
although  invisible  to  those  present.  2.  If  an  unmistakable 
likeness  appears  of  a  deceased  person  totally  unknown  to 
the  photographer.  3.  If  figures  appear  on  the  negative 
having  a  definite  relation  to  the  figure  of  the  sitter,  who 
chooses  his  own  po.sition,  attitude,  and  accompaniments,  it 
is  a  proof  that  invisible  figures  were  really  there.  4.  If  a 
figure  appears  draped  in  white,  and  partly  behind  the 
dark  body  of  the  sitter  without  in  the  least  showing  | 
through,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  white  figure  was  there  at 
the  same  time,  because  the  dark  parts  of  the  negative  are 
transparent,  and  any  white  picture  in  any  way  superposed 
would  show  through.  5.  Even  should  none  of  these  tests 
be  applied,  yet  if  a  medium,  quite  independent  of  the 
photographer,  sees  and  describes  a  figure  during  the  sit-  j 
ting,  and  an  ex.actly  corresponding  figure  appears  on  the  | 
plate,  it  is  a  proof  that  such  a  fi  <ure  was  there.  j 

Every  one  of  these  tests  have  now  been  successfully  ap-  I 
plied  in  our  own  country,  as  the  following  outline  of  the  i 
facts  will  show.  | 

The  accounts  of  spirit- photography  in  several  parts  of  i 
the  United  States  caused  many  spiritualists  in  this  country  j 
to  make  experiments ;  but  for  a  long  time  without  success. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Juppy,  who  are  both  amateur  photogra¬ 
phers,  tried  at  their  own  house,  and  failed.  In  March, 
1872,  they  went  one  day  to  Mr.  Hudson’s,  a  photographer 
living  near  them  (not  a  spiritualist),  to  get  some  cartes  de 
visile  of  Mrs.  Guppy.  After  the  sitting,  the  idea  suddenly 
struck  Mr.  Guppy  that  he  would  try  for  a  spirit-photograph. 
He  sat  down,  told  Mrs.  Guppy  to  go  behind  the  back- 
P'ound,  and  had  a  picture  taken.  There  came  out  behind 
him  a  large,  indefinite,  oval,  white  ]>atch.  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  the  outline  of  a  draped  figure.  Mrs.  Guppy,  be¬ 


hind  the  background,  was  dressed  in  black.  This  is  the 
first  spirit-photograph  taken  in  England,  and  it  is  perhaps 
more  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  suddenness  of  the  im¬ 
pulse  under  which  it  was  taken,  and  the  great  white  patch 
which  no  impostor  woiihl  have  attempted  to  produce,  and 
which  taken  by  itself,  utterly  spoils  the  picture.  A  few 
days  aAerwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guppy  and  their  little  boy 
went  without  any  notice.  Mrs.  Guppy  sat  on  the  ground 
holding  the  boy  on  a  stool.  Her  husband  stood  behind, 
looking  on.  The  picture  thus  produced  is  most  remarka¬ 
ble.  A  tall  female  figure,  finely  draped  in  white,  gauzy 
robes,  stands  directly  behind  and  above  the  sitters,  looking 
down  on  them  and  holding  its  open  hands  over  their  heads, 
as  if  giving  a  benediction.  The  face  is  somewhat  Eastern, 
and,  with  the  hands,  is  beautifully  defined.  The  white 
robes  pass  behind  the  sitters’  dark  figures  without  in  the 
least  showing  through.  A  second  picture  was  then  taken 
as  soon  as  a  plate  could  be  prepared;  and  it  was  fortunate 
it  was  so,  for  it  resulted  in  a  most  remarkable  test.  Mrs. 
Guppy  again  knelt  with  the  boy;  but  this  time  she  did  not 
stoop  so  much,  and  her  head  was  higher.  The  same  white 
figure  comes  out  equally  well  defined,  but  it  has  changed  its 
position  in  a  manner  exactly  corresponding  to  the  slight  change 
of  Mrs.  Guppy's  position.  The  hands  were  before  on  a 
level ;  now  one  is  raised  considerably  higher  than  the  other 
so  as  to  keep  it  about  the  same  distance  from  Mrs.  Guppy’s 
bead  as  it  was  before.  The  fobls  of  the  draper)-  all  corre¬ 
spondingly  differ,  and  the  head  is  slightly  turned.  Here, 
then,  one  of  two  things  is  absolutely  certain.  Either  there 
was  a  living,  intelligent,  but  invisible  being  present,  or 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guppy,  the  photographer,  and  some  fourth 
person,  i)lanned  a  wicked  imposture,  and  have  maintained 
it  ever  since.  Knowing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guppy  so  well  as  I 
do,  I  feel  an  absolute  conviction  that  they  are  as  incapable 
of  an  imposture  of  this  kind  as  any  earnest  inquirer  after 
truth  in  the  department  of  natural  science. 

The  report  of  these  pictures  soon  spread.  Spiritualists 
in  great  numbers  came  to  try  for  similar  results,  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  success  ;  till  after  a  time  rumor  of  imposture 
arose,  and  it  is  now  firmly  believed  by  many,  from  suspicious 
appearances  on  the  pictures  and  from  other  circumstances, 
that  a  large  number  of  shams  have  been  produceil.  It  is 
certainly  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  it  be'so.  The  photogra¬ 
pher,  remember,  was  not  a  s])iritualist,  and  was  utterly 
puzzled  at  the  pictures  above  described.  Scores  of  persons 
came  to  him,  and  he  saw  that  they  were  satisfied  if  they  got 
a  second  figure  with  themselves,  and  dissatisfied  if  they  did 
not.  He  may  have  made  arrangements  by  which  to  satisfy 
evervbody.  One  thing  is  clear;  that  if  there  has  been  im¬ 
posture,  it  was  at  once  detected  by  spiritualists  themselves; 
if  not,  then  spiritualists  have  been  quick  in  noticing  what 
appeared  to  indicate  it.  Those,  however,  who  most  strongly 
assert  imposture  allow  that  a  large  number  of  genuine  pic¬ 
tures  have  been  taken.  But,  true  or  not,  the  cry  of  impos¬ 
ture  difl  good,  since  it  showed  the  necessity  for  tests  and 
for  independent  confirmation  of  the  facts. 

The  test  of  clearly  recognizable  likenesses  of  deceased 
friends  has  often  been  obtained.  Mr.  William  Howitt,  who 
went  without  previous  notice,  obtained  likenesses  of  two 
sons,  many  years  dead,  and  of  the  very  existence  of  one  of 
which  even  the  friend  who  accompanied  Mr.  Howitt  was 
ignorant.  The  likenesses  were  instantly  recognized  by 
Mrs.  Howitt ;  and  Mr.  Howitt  declares  them  to  b«  “  perfect 
and  unmistakable.”  (^Spiritual  Magazine,  October,  1872.) 
Dr.  Thompson  of  Clifton,  obtained  a  photograph  of  himselt, 
accompanied  by  that  of  a  lady  he  diil  not  know.  He  sent 
it  to  his  uncle  in  Scotland,  simply  asking  if  he  recognized 
a  resemblance  to  any  of  the  family  deceased.  The  reply 
was  that  it  was  the  likeness  of  Dr.  Thompson’s  own  mother, 
who  died  at  his  birth ;  and  there  being  no  picture  of  her 
in  existence,  he  had  no  idea  what  she  was  like.  The  uncle 
very  naturally  remarked,  that  he  “  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  done.”  (Spiritual  Magazine,  October,  1873.) 
Many  other  instances  of  recognition  have  occurred,  but  i 
will  only  add  my  personal  testimony.  A  few  weeks  back  I 
myself  went  to  the  same  photographer’s  for  the  first  time, 
ami  obtained  a  most  unmistakable  likeness  of  a  deceased 
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relative.  We  will  now  pass  to  a  better  class  of  evidence, 
the  private  experiments  of  amateurs. 

Mr.  Thomas  Slater,  an  old-established  optician  in  the 
Easton  Hoad,  and  an  amateur  photographer,  took  with  him 
to  Mr.  Hudson's  a  new  camera  of  his  own  manufacture  and 
his  own  glasses,  saw  everything  done,  and  obtained  a  por¬ 
trait  with  a  second  figure  on  it.  He  then  began  experi¬ 
menting  in  his  own  private  house,  and  during  last  summer 
obtained  some  remarkable  results.  The  first  of  his  sue-  { 
cesses  contains  two  heads  by  the  side  of  a  portrait  of  his  j 
sister.  One  of  these  heads  is  unmistakably  the  late  Lord  ; 
Brougham’s ;  the  other,  much  less  distinct,  is  recognized  | 
by  Mr.  Slater  as  that  of  Robert  Owen,  whom  he  knew  in-  ! 
timately  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  has  since  ob-  I 
tained  several  excellent  pictures  of  the  same  class.  One  ' 
in  particular,  shows  a  female  in  hlack  and  white  flowing  j 
rol^s,  standing  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Slater.  In  another  the 
head  and  bust  appears,  leaning  over  his  shoulder.  The  ' 
faces  of  these  two  are  much  alike,  and  other  members  of  I 
the  family  recognize  them  as  likenesses  of  Mr.  Slater’s  | 
mother,  who  died  when  he  was  an  infant.  In  another  a  | 
pretty  child  figure,  also  draped,  stands  beside  Mr.  Slater’s  i 
little  boy.  Now,  whether  these  figures  are  correctly  iden-  : 
tified  or  not,  is  not  the  essential  point.  The  fact  that  any 
figures,  so  clear  and  unmistakably  huniin  in  a^ipearance  as 
these,  should  appear  on  plates  taken  in  his  own  private  stu¬ 
dio  bj  an  experienced  optician  and  amateur  photographer,  | 
who  makes  all  his  apparatus  himself,  and  with  no  one  pres-  ' 
ent  but  the  members  of  his  own  family, —  is  the  real  mar¬ 
vel.  In  one  case  a  second  figure  appeared  on  a  plate  with  ' 
himself,  taken  by  Mr.  Slater  when  he  was  absolutely  alone,  | 
by  the  simple  process  of  occupying  the  sitter’s  chair  after  ! 
uncapping  the  camera.  He  and  his  family  being  them'ielves  ' 
mediums,  they  require  no  extraneous  assistanc  ■ ;  and  this  ' 
may,  perhaps,  be  the  reason  why  he  has  succeeded  so  well. 
One  of  the  most  extraordinary  pictures  obtained  by  Mr. 
Slater  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  his  sister,  in  which  there 
is  no  second  figure,  but  the  sitter  appears  covered  all  over 
with  a  kind  of  transparent  lace  drapery,  which  on  exami¬ 
nation  is  seen  to  be  wholly  made  up  of  sh.aded  circles  of 
diflerent  sizes,  quite  unlike  any  material  fabric  1  have  seen 
or  heard  of. 

Mr.  Slater  has  himself  shown  me  all  these  pictures  and 
explained  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  produced,  j 
That  they  are  not  impostures  is  certain ;  and  as  the  first  ; 
independent  confirmations  of  what  had  been  previously  i 
obtained  only  through  professional  photographers,  their 
value  is  inestimable. 

A  less  successful,  but  not  perhaps  on  that  account  less  ' 
satisfactory  confirmation  has  been  obtained  by  another  j 
amateur,  who,  after  eighteen  months  of  experiment,  ob-  | 
tained.  a  partial  success.  Mr.  li.  Williams,  ^I.  A.,  Ph.  | 
I).,  of  Hayward’s  Heath,  succeeded  last  summer  in  obtain-  i 
iug  three  photographs,  each  with  part  of  a  human  form  ' 
besides  the  sitter,  one  having  the  features  distinctly  marked,  i 
Subsequently  another  was  obtained,  with  a  well-formed  | 
figure  of  a  man  standing  at  the  side  of  the  sitter,  but  , 
while  being  developed,  this  figure  faded  away  entirely. 
Mr.  Williams  assures  me  (in  a  letter)  that  in  these  exper-  j 
iiuents  there  was  “  no  room  for  trick  or  for  the  production  i 
of  these  figures  by  any  known  means.”  ' 

The  editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  has  ' 
made  experiments  at  Mr.  Hudson’s  studio,  taking  his  own  | 
collodion  and  new  plates,  and  doing  everything  himself,  j 
yet  there  were  “  abnormal  appearances  ”  on  the  pictures,  i 
although  no  distinct  figures. 

W’e  now  come  to  the  valuable  and  conclusive  experi-  j 
ments  of  Mr.  John  Beattie  of  Clifton,  a  retired  photog-  ! 
rapher  of  twenty  years’  experience,  and  of  whom  the  j 
above-mentioned  editor  says  :  “  Every  one  who  knows  | 
Mr.  Beattie  will  give  him  credit  for  being  a  thoughtful,  | 
skilful,  and  intelligent  photographer,  one  of  the  last  men  I 
in  the  world  to  be  easily  deceived,  at  least  in  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  photography,  and  one  quite  incapable  of  deceiv¬ 
ing  others,” 

air.  Beattie  has  been  assisted  in  bis  researches  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  an  Edinburgh  M.  D.,  who  has  practised  photog¬ 


raphy,  as  an  amateur,  for  twenty-five  years.  They  ex¬ 
perimented  at  the  studio  of  a  friend,  who  was  nut  a  spir¬ 
itualist  (but  who  became  a  medium  during  the  experi¬ 
ments),  and  had  the  services  of  a  tradesman  with  whom 
they  were  well  acquainted,  as  a  medium.  The  whole  of 
the  photographic  work  was  done  by  Messrs.  Beattie  and 
Thomson,  the  other  two  sitting  at  a  small  table.  The 
pictures  were  taken  in  series  of  mree,  within  a  few  seconds 
of  each  other,  and  several  of  these  series  were  taken  at 
each  sitting.  The  figures  produced  are  for  the  most  part 
not  human,  but  variously  formed  and  shaded  white  patches, 
which  in  successive  pictures  change  their  form  and  de¬ 
velop  as  it  were  into  a  more  perfect  or  complete  type. 
Thus,  one  set  of  five  begins  with  two  white  somewhat 
angular  patches  over  the  middle  sitter,  and  ends  with  a 
rude  but  unmistakable  white  female  figure,  covering  the 
larger  part  of  the  plate.  The  other  three  show  interme¬ 
diate  states,  indicating  a  continuous  change  of  form  from 
the  first  figure  to  the  last.  Another  set  (of  four  pictures) 
begins  with  a  white  vertical  cylinder  over  the  body  of  the 
medium,  and  a  shorter  one  on  his  head.  These  change 
their  form  in  the  second  and  third,  and  in  the  last  become 
laterally  spread  out  into  luminous  masses  resembling 
nebula:.  Another  set  of  three  is  very  curious.  The  first 
has  an  oblique  flowing  luminous  patch  from  the  table  to 
the  ground ;  in  the  second  this  has  changed  to  a  white 
serpentine  column,  ending  iu  a  point  above  the  medium’s 
head ;  in  the  third  the  column  has  become  broader  and 
somewhat  double,  with  the  curve  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  with  a  head-like  termination.  The  change  of  the 
curvature  may  have  some  counectioii  with  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  sitters,  which  is  seen  to  have  taken  place 
between  the  second  and  the  third  of  this  set.  There  are 
two  others,  taken,  like  all  the  preceding,  in  1872,  but 
which  the  medium  described!  during  the  exposure.  The 
first,  he  said,  was  a  thick  white  fog ;  and  the  picture  came 
out  all  shaded  white,  with  not  a  trace  of  any  of  the  sitters. 
The  Other  was  described  as  a  fog  with  a  figure  standing  in 
it ;  and  here  a  white  human  figure  is  alone  seen  in  the 
almost  uniform  foggy  surface.  During  the  experiments 
made  in  1873,  the  medium,  in  every  ca.se,  minutely  and 
correctly  described  the  appearances  which  afterwards 
came  out  on  the  plate.  In  one  there  is  a  luminous  rayed 
star  of  large  size,  with  a  human  face  faintly  visible  in  the 
centre.  This  is  the  last  of  three  in  which  the  star  de¬ 
veloped,  and  the  whole  were  accurately  described  by  the 
medium.  In  another  set  of  three,  the  medium  first  de¬ 
scribed,  —  “a  light  behind  him,  coming  from  the  floor.” 
The  next, —  “alight  rising  over  another  person’s  arms, 
coming  from  his  own  boot.”  The  third,  —  “  there  is  the 
same  light,  but  now  a  column  comes  up  through  the  table, 
and  it  is  hot  to  iny  hands.”  Then  he  suddenly  e.xclaimed, 
—  “  What  a  bright  light  up  there  !  Can  you  not  see  it  ?  ” 
pointing  to  it  with  his  hanil.  All  this  most  accurately  de¬ 
scribes  the  three  pictures,  and  in  the  last,  the  medium’s 
hand  is  seen  pointing  to  a  white  patch  which  appears 
overhead.  There  are  other  curious  developments,  the 
nature  of  which  is  already  sufficiently  indicated ;  but  one 
very  startling  single  picture  must  be  mentioned.  During 
the  exposure  one  medium  said  he  saw  on  the  background 
a  black  figure,  the  other  medium  saw  a  light  figure  by  the 
side  of  the  black  one.  In  the  picture  both  these  figures 
appear,  the  light  one  very  faintly,  the  black  one  much 
more  distinctly,  of  a  gigantic  size,  with  a  massive  coarse- 
featured  face  and  long  hair.  (Spiritual  Magazine,  jAmiaxy 
and  August,  1873;  Photographic  News,  June  28th,  1872.) 

Mr.  Beattie  has  been  so  good  as  to  send  me  for  e.xamina- 
tion  a  complete  set  of  these  most  extraordinary  photographs, 
thirty-two  in  number,  and  has  furnished  me  with  any  par¬ 
ticulars  I  desired.  I  have  described  th*^m  as  correctly  as  I 
am  able;  and  Dr.  Thompson  has  authorized  me  to  use  his 
name  as  confirming  Mr.  Beattie’s  account  of  the  conditions' 
under  which  they  apjieared.  These  experiments  were  not 
made  without  labor  and  perseverance.  Sometimes  twenty 
consecutive  pictures  produced  absolutely  nothing  unusual. 
Hundreds  have  been  taken,  and  more  than  half  have  l)een 
complete  failures.  B  it  the  successes  have  been  well  worth 
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the  lal)or.  They  demonstrate  the  fact  that  what  a  medium 
or  sensitive  sees  (even  where  no  one  else  sees  anything), 
may  often  have  an  objective  existence.  They  "each  us 
that  perhaps  the  bookseller,  Nicolai,  of  Herlin  —  whose 
case  has  been  quoted  ad  nnufeam  as  the  type  of  a  “  spec¬ 
tral  illusion,” — saw  real  beings  alter  all;  and  that,  had 
photography  been  then  discovered  and  properly  applied, 
we  might  now  have  the  portraits  of  the  invisible  men  and 
women  who  crowded  his  room.  They  give  us  hints  of  a 
process  by  which  the  figures  seen  at  seances  may  have  to 
be  gradually  formed  or  developed,  and  enable  us  better  to 
understand  the  statements  repeatedly  made  bv  the  commu¬ 
nicating  intelligences,  that  it  is  very  ditlicult  to  produce 
d  efinite  visible  and  tangible  forms,  and  that  it  can  only 
be  done  under  a  rare  combination  of  favorable  condi¬ 
tions. 

We  find,  then,  that  three  amateur  photographers  work¬ 
ing  independently  in  difl'erent  parts  of  England,  separately 
confirm  the  fact  of  spirit-photography,  —  already  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  satistaction  of  many  who  have  testeil  it 
through  professional  photographers.  The  experiments  of 
Mr.  Ileattie  and  Dr.  Thomson  are  alone  absolutely  conclu¬ 
sive  ;  and,  taken  in  connection  with  those  of  Mr.  Slater  and 
Dr.  Williams,  and  the  test  photographs,  like  those  of  Mrs. 
(luppy,  establish  as  a  scientific  fact  the  objective  existence 
of  invisible  human  forms,  definite  invisible  actinic  images. 
Before  leaving  the  photographic  phenomena,  we  have  to 
notice  two  curious  points  in  connection  with  them.  The 
actinic  action  of  the  spirit-forms  is  peiuiliar,  and  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  light  reflected  from  ordinary  material 
forms;  for  the  figures  start  out  the  moment  the  developing 
fluid  touches  them,  while  the  figure  of  the  sitter  appears 
much  later.  Mr.  Beattie  noticed  this  throughout  his  ex¬ 
periments,  and  1  was  my.self  much  struck  with  it  when 
watching  the  development  of  three  pictures  recently  taken 
at  Mr.  Hudson’s.  The  second  figure,  though  by  no  means 
bright,  always  came  out  long  before  any  other  part  of  the 
picture.  The  other  singular  thing,  is  the  copious  drajtery 
in  which  these  forms  are  almost  always  enveloped,  so  as 
to  show  only  just  what  is  necessary  for  recognition,  of  the  I 
face  and  figure.  The  explanation  given  of  this  is,  that  1 
the  human  form  is  more  difficult  to  materialize  than  dra¬ 
pery.  The  conventional  “  white-sheeteil  ghost  ”  was  not 
then  all  fancy,  but  had  a  foundation  in  fact,  —  a  fact,  too, 
of  deep  significance,  dependent  on  the  laws  of  a  yet  un¬ 
known  chemistry. 


MASTERS  OF  ETCHING. 

BY  FKEDEKICK  WEDMORE. 

I. 

Rembrandt,  Ostade,  Vandyke,  and  Claude  —  these 
are  the  four  masters  of  the  art  of  etching ;  and  it  is  in 

I  virtue  of  their  mastery  of  that  art  that  they  receive  from 
many  a  more  enthusia.stic  admiration  than  that  which  their 
painted  pictures  call  forth  from  all  the  world.  But  what 
is  the  nature  of  that  less  popular  art  which  they  practised  V 
To  draw  upon  the  varnished  surface  of  a  copper  plate, 
with  a  steel  point,  the  lines  that  are  to  give  the  form  and 
light  and  shadow  of  your  picture  ;  to  bite  those  lines  by 
tbe  application  of  a  hath  of  acid,  and  finally  to  transfer 
your  work  to  paper  with  ink  and  a  printing-press  —  that, 
as  lar  as  one  rough  sentence  can  explain  it,  is  the  process 
I  of  etching.  It  is,  in  many  ways,  the  complement  of  the  art 
'  of  mezzotinting.  The  mezzotinter  works  by  spaces,  the 
etcher  by  lines.  And  Turner,  in  the  most  interesting  and 
I  most  important  of  his  serial  works,  the  “  Lilter  Studiorum,” 
effected  that  marriage  of  the  two  arts  which,  strange  to 
I  say,  has  never  been  repeated.  He  etched  the  leading  lines 
of  his  studies,  anti  mezzotint,  executed  sometimes  under 
^  his  own  supervision  and  sometimes  by  Ifis  own  hand,  ac- 
I  complished  the  rest.  Yet  one  does  not  class  him  among 
^  the  gieat  etchers,  beca.ibe  he  only  use<l  etching  to  perform 


i 


that  which  by  the  other  process  could  not  have  been  per¬ 
formed  at  all.  He  etched  with  immense  precision  and  power 
all  that  he  meant  to  etch ;  but  he  reserved  his  effects  —  the 
things  for  which  he  cared  —  for  the  other  art.  That  alone 
clothed  the  skeleton,  and  visibly  embodied  the  spirit  of 
each  picture.  But  when  one  speaks  of  the  great  etchers, 
one  speaks  of  those  who  gave  to  their  art  a  wider  field, 
and  claimed  from  it  a  greater  result.  They  too,  like 
Turner,  worked  by  lines,  but  their  lines  were  a  thousand 
to  his  one ;  for  they  were  the  end  as  well  as  the  begin¬ 
ning —  they  made  the  picture,  and  did  not  only  prepare 
for  it. 

The  work  of  the  great  etchers  was  usually  speedy. 
Their  minds  had  other  qualities  than  those  of  the  tine 
engravers.  Or  the  one  side  there  was  quiet  intelligence, 
patience,  and  leisurely  attention  to  detail ;  on  the  other, 
rapid  sympathy',  instinctive  recognition,  and  either  a  vehe¬ 
ment  passion  for  the  thing  beheld  and  to  be  drawn,  or 
else,  at  the  least,  a  keen  delight  in  it.  The  patience  and 
leisure  were  for  Marc  Antonio,  the  passion  was  for  Rem¬ 
brandt,  the  delight  for  Claude. 

It  is  perhaps  because  Vandyke  was  by  a  few  years  the 
earliest  of  the  etchers — save  Albert  Diirer,  whose  great¬ 
est  achievements  are  all  in  a  different  art  —  that  one  finds 
in  many  of  his  prints  a  poverty  of  means,  never  indeed  to 
be  confused  with  weakness  or  with  failure,  but  tending 
now  and  then  to  lessen  the  effect  and  meaning  of  his  work. 
He  was  a  genuine  etcher :  there  was  never  a  more  genuine. 
But  if  you  think  of  him  with  Rembrandt  and  witli  Claude 

—  the  two  great  masters  who  in  point  of  time  were  ever 
so  little  behind  him  —  there  comes  perhaps  to  your  mind 
some  thought  of  the  diligent  schoolboy  whose  round-hand 
and  whose  large-hand  are  better  than  his  teacher’s,  but 
who  can  write  only  between  those  rigid  lines  which  for 
himself  the  teacher  would  discard.  Or,  if  that  simile  ap¬ 
pear  offensive,  think  of  the  difference  between  certain 
musicians  :  think  of  the  precision  of  Arabella  Goddard  — 
that  faultless,  measured,  restrained  interpretation  —  and 
then  of  Joachim’s  artistic  individuality :  firmness  at  will, 
a  resolute  sclfcontrol,  minute  exactness,  and  then,  sud¬ 
denly,  and  but  for  an  instant,  the  divine  mdecision  which 
is  the  last  expression  of  supreme  mastery,  because  it  is 
the  sign  that  creator  and  interpreter  aje  fused  into  one. 
But  there  may  be  other  causes  than  the  one  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  for  that  which,  define  it  how  we  will,  seems  lacking 
to  Vandyke.  Perhaps  not  in  etching  only  —  that  process 
without  precedents  —  is  he  something  less  than  he  might 
have  been.  As  a  painter,  the  highest  examples  were  before 
him.  But  did  he  fully  profit  by  them  ? 

He  is  born  in  1599  —  the  son  of  traders  who  are  wealtliy 

—  and  early  showing  signs  of  his  particular  ability,  he  has 
no  difficulty  in  entering  the  studio  of  Rubens.  That  master 
much  appreciates  him.  The  youth  gives  still  increasing 
promise  ;  and  he  is  well  advised  in  early  manhood  to  set 
out  for  Italy,  so  that  he  may  study  the  treasures  of  Venice, 
Florence,  and  Rome.  But  he  has  not  passed  out  of  his 
native  Flanders  before  he  is  enamored  of  a  young  country 
girl.  He  wavers.  The  love  of  her  detains  him  many 
months.  He  is  quite  happy,  painting  the  portraits  of  her 
kinsmen.  He  has  forgotten  Italy.  Remonstrance  on  re¬ 
monstrance  comes  from  Rubens,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
persistence  that  he  finally  sets  forth.  There  is  then  a  five 
years’  ab«ence.  No  absence  so  long  was  ever  less  fruitful 
in  direct  influence ;  and  now  he  is  busy  at  Antwerp.  In 
1632  he  travels  to  England,  hoping  for  greater  gain  thau 
work  in  his  native  city  affords ;  and  he  is  early  patronized 
by  the  king,  by  the  Lords  Strafford  and  Pembrote,  and  by 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  whose  wife’s  portrait  (she  was  the 
Lady  Venetia  Stanley),  he  paints  four  times.  He  does  not 
neglect  his  work,  but  he  does  not  feed  and  enrich  his  fac¬ 
ulty.  He  is  amiable,  no  doubt ;  he  is  dashing  and  brilliant 
too.  But  it  does  not  occur  to  any  one  to  say  that  he  is 
wise.  He  dresses  lavishly.  In  the  matter  of  display  he 
attempts  an  unreasonable  rivalry  with  the  wealthiest  of 
the  nobles  —  runs  that  race  which  an  artist  rarely  wins, 
and  then  wins  only  at  the  price  of  a  fatal  injury.*  Van- 

I  dyke  keeps  an  open  house  for  his  friends  — an  0{>en  purse 
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for  bis  mistres^eti.i  And  in  due  time  he  finds  he  is  im¬ 
poverished  ;  not  destitute,  indeed,  nor  living  meanly,  but 
shorn  of  many  of  his  delights.  He  is  advised  to  marry, 
and  there  is  found  for  him  the  daughter  of  an  eminent 
physician  —  Mari.a  Uuthven  is  her  name.  With  her,  in 
1640,  he  goes  to  Flanders  and  to  France,  hoping  that 
Louis  Treize  will  employ  him  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Ix)uvre,  and  stirred  probably  bv  the  ambition  to  do  higher 
work  than  portrait-painting,  but  Nicolas  Poussin  is  en¬ 
gaged  beibre  Vandyke  puts  in  his  claim,  and  Vandyke  must 
return  to  England,  though  English  air,  in  the  world  of 
politics  and  fashion,  is  thick  with  a  coming  trouble.  Sir 
Anthony  is  ill  —  ill  and  unhopeful  ;  and  though  the  king 
is  so  far  interested  in  the  court-painter  as  to  oifer  naively, 
a  gratuity  of  three  hundred  ]>oun<ls  to  the  physician  who 
can  save  his  life,  neither  royal  interest  nor  medical  skill 
is  of  any  long  avail,  and  Sir  Anthony  dies  on  the  iith  day 
of  December,  1641,  the  day  of  the  baptism  of  his  newly- 
born  child.  That  child  —  Maria  liutnveii’s  —  is  not  his 
only  child  ;  for  in  the  will  made  but  a  few  days  before  his 
death  there  is  pathetic  mention  of  “  my  daughter  beyond 
sea :  ”  and  one  can  fancy  that  with  that  wife  beside  him 
whom  friends  had  persuaded  him  to  marry,  so  that  his  life 
might  be  (juieter,  he,  “  weake  of  body,  yet  enjoying  his 
senses,  memorie,  and  understandinge,”  thinks  somewhat  of  ] 
the  long  past  pleasure  days,  the  bright  beginning  in  con¬ 
trast  with  this  end.  ! 

Mr.  W.  H.  Carpenter,  who  has  catalogued  his  etchings,  j 
assigns  to  him  but  twenty-four.  No  less  than  twenty  of 
these  are  portraits  of  men.  Hut  Mr.  Carpenter  “  does  not 
feel  justified  in  omitting  thirteen  other  etchings,  chiefly  of 
sacred  and  allegorical  subjects.”  With  these,  in  this 
paMr,  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  practical  etcher  will  praise  Vandyke  for  the  frank¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  of  his  work ;  for  an  economy  of  labor 
which  up  to  a  given  point  shows  only  as  artistic  e.xcel- 
lence,  and  is  the  proof  of  knowledge  and  power.  Yet 
again,  it  is  carried  sometimes  too  near  to  mengreness,  and 
the  praise  needs  must  stop.  Does  the  artist,  on  the  other 
hand,  seek  to  avail  himself  to  the  full  of  the  resources  of 
bis  art?  —  then  some  fault  of  conception  or  e.xecution 
which  slighter  work  would  have  left  to  be  unnoticed,  or 
would  not  even  have  carried  with  it  at  all,  is  very  plainly 
apparent.  A  sky  is  hard  and  wooden ;  a  background  is 
artificial.  Where  is  the  tonality  which  would  have  been 
given  by  the  more  complete  master?  On  the  whole,  then, 
it  is  possible  that  Vandvke  is  best  when  he  sketches.  The  | 
lines  of  the  figure,  the  lines  of  the  face,  this  and  that  trait  j 
of  character,  generally  true,  yet  generally  not  far  below  , 
the  surface,  all  this  Vandyke  can  render  rapidly  anil  | 
readily ;  a  clear  thought,  not  a  profound  one,  expressed 
with  an  accurate  hand.  Here  is  a  cloak  set  as  graceihlly 
as  Mr.  Irving’s  in  the  play.  Here  is  a  bearing  as  manly, 
but  it  is  more  the  manner  than  the  man.  Here,  too,  is  a 
suggestion  of  a  collar  of  lace.  How  well  that  lies  on  the 
broad  shoulders  1  Sometimes  the  mind  is  seized  as  well  as 
the  raiment,  'fhe  portrait  of  Snellinx  has  infinite  rough 
vigor.  This  man  was  a  painter  of  battles  —  there  is  battle 
in  his  eye  and  in  his  firm  right  hand.  Will  you  see  a 
contented  countenance ;  a  mind  at  rest,  with  no  thought  of 
a  pose ;  a  graceful  head,  with  long  and  black  disordered 
hair ;  a  calm  intelligence  in  eyes  and  mouth  ?  Look,  then, 
at  Paul  Pontius,  the  Antwerp  engraver.  He  is  a  worthy 
gallant,  standing  there,  with  visible  firm  throat,  stout  arm, 
and  dexterous  hand.  The  collar’s  lace-work  makes  the 
firm  throat  yet  more  massive  by  its  contrast :  the  many- 
folded  garment  hides  nothing  of  the  plain  line  of  that 
rounded,  stalwart  arm.  There  is  no  date  engraved  upon 
the  plate,  and  none  is  positively  known  for  the  man’s  birth 
or  death ;  but  on  an  early  impression  in  the  Museum 
Print  Room  I  see  written  by  a  German  hand,  “  Paulus 
Pontius,  geboren  1603,”  and  one  takes  the  portrait  to  be 
that  of  a  man  close  upon  seven-and-twenty.  It  was 

r  >  One  of  these  —  Margsret  I.einon  —  appears,  says  an  authority,  “  to'hare 
been  a  woman  of  much  notoriety.”  There  are  prints  alter  one  of  the  por¬ 
traits  which  Vandyke  painted  of  her,  hy  Hollar,  Uaywood,  Lonimelin,  and 
Morin. 


etched,  therefore,  in  the  prime  of  Vandyke,  in  1630,  or 
thereabouts,  a  year  or  two  before  he  settled  in  England. 

For  pure  etching,  nothing  is  finer  or  more  spirited  than 
the  {irint  of  Antonins  Cornelissen,  the  burly,  middle-aged, 
and  rich  “  collector.”  And  yet  one  turns  away  from  all 
with  no  other  impression  than  that  which  was  formed  al¬ 
most  at  the  beginning.  Surely,  one  says,  in  the  company 
\  of  artists  Vandyke  is  motioned  to  too  great  a  place, 
j  Technical  ijualities  apart,  the  value  of  bis  work  as  an 
'  etcher  is  precisely  that  of  his  work  as  a  painter.  There 
I  is  the  same  mind  in  it  —  that,  and  no  more ;  a  mind 
courtier-like,  refined,  chivalrous,  observant,  thoughtful  at 
'  intervals ;  yet  not  of  the  highest  at  any  point ;  neither 
I  the  noblest  nor  the  keenest,  nor  even  near  to  these.  De- 
;  ducting  here  and  there  a  great  exception  —  such  as  that 
I  grave  and  gracious  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  the  billiard-room 
at  Knole — his  subject.*,  as  he  has  represented  them,  are 
not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  “  posing.”  There  is  little 
intensity  in  his  artistic  temperament ;  little  real  apjirecia- 
tion  of  beauty,  or  of  the  truest  force.  A  touch  of  affecta¬ 
tion  has  no  repugnance  for  liiiti.  His  works  in  the  main 
seem  wanting  in  the  unerring  directness,  the  unerring 
strength,  of  a  great  man’s  message  sent  forth  from  mind  to 


II. 

Roughly  speaking,  all  our  great  etchers  were  contempo¬ 
raries  ;  and  while  Vandyke  was  a  child,  there  was  born,  at 
Liibcck,  Adrian  van  Ostade.  Particulars  of  his  life  are 
not  abundant,  and  if  we  may  judge  both  from  that  little 
which  has  descended  to  us  of  his  story  and  from  the  cold 
I  and  cynical  observant  face  which  makes  the  frontispiece 
to  his  collection  of  etchings,  they  would  not  bear  with 
them  any  dramatic  interest.  His  life  is  in  his  work,  and 
his  work  is  great  in  quantity  and  in  such  qualities  us  are 
technical.  He  came,  when  very  young,  to  Ilaerlem,  to 
study  under  Franz  Hals,  was  the  fellow  pupil  and  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Brauwer,  and  in  the  city  of  his  adoption 
he  soon  found  ample  and  remunerative  labor.  As  years 
passed  on,  his  success  and  reputation  became  more  gen¬ 
eral  and  distinguished,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
ever  have  quitted  Haerlem,  bad  not  difficult  times  loomed 
in  sight. 

Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  French  troops,  in  166"2,  he 
prepares  to  leave  Holland  and  return  to  his  own  land, 
lie  sells  his  pictures  and  effects  with  this  intention,  and 
gets  as  far  as  Amsterdam,  whence  he  will  embark  for 
Lubeck.  But  in  Amsterdam  he  is  well  received  —  his 
fame  has  gone  before  him  —  and  an  amateur  called  Con¬ 
stantine  Senneport  prevails  on  him  to  be  his  guest.  The 
new  friend  explains  to  Ostade  the  advantages  of  remain¬ 
ing  in  a  town  so  great  and  rich ;  and  Ostade,  with  whom 
love  of  country  held,  we  may  be  sure,  a  very  secondary 
place  when  love  of  money  had  any  need  to  clash  with  it, 
is  soon  persuaded  to  stay.  In  Amsterdam,  therefore,  his 
easel  is  set  up ;  his  works  are  purchased  with  avidity ; 
they  are  ordered  even  more  promptly  than  with  all  his 
perseverance  they  can  be  executed;  and  with  increasing 
celebrity  Ostade  pursues  his  labor  until  old  age  is  well 
upon  him.  He  dies  in  Amsterdam  in  1685,  aged  seventy- 
five,  leaving,  in  addition  to  some  three  hundred  highly- 
finished  pictures,  many  drawings  which  were  done,  it  is 
believed,  as  much  for  pleasure  as  for  studies  of  his  more 
arduous  works,  and  fifty  etchings  in  which  most  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  paintings  are  reproduced  with  a 
dexterity,  a  mastery  of  manner,  which,  whatever  be  the 
change  of  fashion  and  of  culture,  will  insure  for  him  high 
rank,  as  one  among  the  few  great  etchers. 

An  accomplished  and  often  sympathetic  critic,  who  has 
made  of  etching  his  particular  study,  has  been  unusually 
severe  upon  the  work  of  Ostade :  not,  of  course,  upon ,  its 
technical  merits  —  respecting  which  severity  itself  must 
give  way  to  admiration  — but  upon  the  sentiment  that 
it  expresses  by  touches  so  direct,  keen,  unmistakable. 
Comfiosition  and  cbiar  oscuro,  perfect  as  the  subjects  se¬ 
lected  can  possibly  give  scope  for  —  these  two  great  quali- 
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ties  Mr.  Hamerton  allows  in  Ostade’s  work.  But  the  sen¬ 
timent  he  finds  wholly  repulsive:  repulsive  from  end  to  I 
end.  The  condemnation,  though  true  enough  in  the  main,  | 
is  certainly  a  little  too  sweeping.  It  is  true  —  need  I  re-  | 
peat?  —  of  much  of  his  work  :  of  much  even  of  that  which  i 
is  technically  the  best.  In  the  “Tavern  Dance  ”  and  in  | 
“  Rustic  Courtship,”  “the  males  pursue  the  females;”  j 
i  while  in  “  The  Family,”  “  the  female  gives  suck  to  her  ! 

;  young.”  It  is  all  animal.  And  yet  a  sentiment  (juite  other 
than  this  is  now  and  again  conveyed  ;  and  in  enumerating 
these  pieces,  one  should  not  forget  those  others  —  how, 
for  instance,  in  “  The  Fainter  ”  the  calm  pursuit  of  labor 
!  for  labor’s  sake  is  well  expressed  ;  bow  in  “  The  Spectacle 
Seller  ”  a  rustic  or  suburban  incident  is  depicted  with  point 
and  simplicity.  There  is  nothing  animal  in  “  The  Ivnife- 
Crinder ;  ”  it  is  a  little  bourgeois  scene  of  no  elevation,  but 
of  easily-recognized  truth.  In  the  “  Peasant  Family  say¬ 
ing  Grace  ”  there  is  even  a  little  spirituality,*  a  homely 
but  genuine  piety  ;  though  the  types  are  poor,  with  no  nat¬ 
ural  dignity  —  the  father  as  unintelligent  and  sheej)-like  a 
parent  as  ever  fostered  his  young,  and  accepted  without 
struggle  or  questioning  a  life  of  the  dullest  monotony. 
Again,  in  the  “  Peasant  paying  his  Reckoning,”  the 
finest  and  most  fascinating,  I  should  say,  of  Ostade’s 
smaller  plates,  it  is  not  the  dull  bliss  of  boozing  that  is 
|)rimarily  thought  of,  dwelt  upon,  or  presented,  but  rather  i 
the  whole  scene  of  this  interior — paying  peasant  who  | 
.  fumbles  for  the  coin,  and  watchful  hostess,  and  still  abid-  | 
ing  guests.  How  good  is  the  space  :  how  good  the  acces¬ 
sories  !  the  leisure,  how  delightful  I  It  is  a  tavern  in¬ 
deed,  but  somehow  glorified  by  art.  For  accurate  delicacy  ! 
i  ot  perception,  for  dexterous  delicacy  of  execution,  what  is 
there  that  surpasses  this  ? 

But  do  you,  on  the  other  hand,  wish  to  see  work  which 
shall  abundantly  confirm  Mr.  Ilamerton’s  opinion  of  Ostaile 

—  already  partly  justified,  as  I  have  indicated,  by  “The 
Family,”  “  liustic  Courtship,”  and  “  The  Tavern  Dance,” 

—  then  you  will  turn  to  the  pieces  numbered  13  and  50  in 
the  catalogue  of  Bartsch.  The  first  of  these  is  called  “  The 
Siiiokers  :  ”  it  represents  three  men,  one  of  whom  sits  upon 
a  turned-up  cask.  Chiar-oscuro  is  good,  ami  grouping  is 
gooil :  and  that  is  all.  There  is  as  little  subject  for  the 
mind  as  beauty  for  the  eye  ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  char¬ 
acter  with  which  Aleissonier  emlows  such  a  scene.  The 
second  represents  an  interior  with  many  peasants,  of  whom 
some  are  children  and  the  rest  of  mature  years.  'They  are 
all  delighting  in  and  commending  to  each  other  this  drink 
and  that  —  this  and  that  savory  mouthful  that  fitly  crowns 
with  sensual  jollity  the  labor  of  the  day. 

Take  Adrian  van  Ostade  out  of  doors,  and  he  is  a  little  | 
better.  In  open  air,  somehow,  he  is  less  grossly’  animal. 
A’ot  that  in  presence  of  a  wide  landscape  and  far-reaching  j 
\  vista  there  is  any  hopefulness  in  him.  His  own  vista  is  I 
bounded  as  before.  It  is  not  the  landscape  that  he  sees  I 
wiib  his  mind,  but  the  near  pursuit  of  the  peasant  by  the  I 
roadside,  the  peasant  by  the  bridge.  In  “  The  Fishers,”  i 
I  two  boys,  with  old  men's  faces,  bend  over  the  bridge’s  rail-  I 
ings,  and  over  them  hangs  a  gray  Dutch  sky,  monotonous  j 
and  dreary  as  their  lives.  A  wide  landscape  says  nothing 
to  Ostade.  It  is  too  great  for  him ;  he  is  never  concerned  ' 
with  the  infinite  in  any  way’.  But  just  outside  the  cottage  j 
I  door,  on  the  bench,  within  easy  reach  of  ale-house  tap, 

!  he  and  his  work  are  happiest  and  best.  Here  is  evoked 
such  sense  of  beauty  as  he  is  dowered  with  by  Nature, 
which  is  never  profuse  to  him — such  sense  rf  beauty  as 

Ithe  conditions  of  his  Netherlands  life  have  enabled  him  to 
keep  and  cultivate.  Thus,  in  “  La  Fete  sous  la  Treille,” 
we  have  some  charm  of  open-air  life,  much  movement, 
some  vivacity,  and  here  and  there  a  gleam  of  grace.  In 

Ithe  group  of  “  The  Charlatan  ”  there  is  some  dramatic  in¬ 
terest,  and  there  are  characters  more  varied  than  he  is 
wont  to  present.  But  as  we  have  seen  him  in  his  interiors 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  litter  —  sprawling  brush  and  pot 
and  saucer,  and  strewn  cards  upon  the  floor  —  so  let  us  take 
^  leave  of  him  in  recognizing  that  he  was  alive  also  to  the 

^  How  this  spiritual)/  struck  the  refinetl  miod  of  Qo-*the  may  be  seeu  in 
Cotthe  and  MendtUsokHf  I'd  KditioUi  p.  70. 


picturesqueness  of  nature,  when  that  was  shown  in  little 
things  of  quite  familiar  appearance,  and  alive  too,  now  and 
again,  to  such  picturesqueiiess  as  men  can  make.  The  last 
he  proves  by  the  care  and  thought  and  delicacy  he  bestows 
on  the  often  jirominent  quaint  lines  of  diamond-patterned 
casements  ;  and  the  first,  by  the  lightness  and  sensitiveness 
of  his  touch  when  he  draws  the  leaf  and  tendril  of  the  vine 
by  the  house-wall,  as  it  throws  its  slight  cool  shadow  on  the 
rustic  bench,  or  curls  waywardly  into  the  now  ojien  win¬ 
dow,  through  which  there  glances  for  a  moment  (brief  in¬ 
deed  in  Ostade’s  life !)  a  little  of  the  happy  sunshine  of 
De  Hooghe. 


HOW  UUI  CHOSE  HER  CHIEF  MAGISTRATE. 

Last  month  the  solemn  day  came  round  when  the  an¬ 
cient  Republic  of  Uri,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  historic 
of  the  Swiss  cantons,  had  to  elect  her  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cial,  the  Landamman.  Uri  is  essentially  Catholic.  Her 
people  were  active  on  the  side  of  the  Sonderbund  in  1847. 
They  shared  in  the  e.xaltation  of  the  Cantonalist  party  over 
the  Centralists  when  the  latter  made  their  first  attempt  to 
rob  the  cantons  of  their  hereditary  privileges  under  color 
of  revising  the  Federal  Constitution  in  187’2;  and  they 
were  proportionally  depressed  when  these  traitors  to  Swiss 
traditions  triumphed  under  the  influence  of  Protestant  and 
so-called  Liberal  principles  at  the  poll  on  the  lOth  of  April. 
Conseijuently  a  heavy  gloom  set  ou  the  faces  of  the  fathers 
of  the  country  when  they  met  to  elect  their  own  ruler  under 
the  altered  circumstances  which  would  make  the  new  Lan¬ 
damman,  according  to  popular  view  in  the  canton,  a  mere 
agent  of  the  distant  Government  of  Berne,  instead  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  free  people.  Herr  Epp,  whose  term 
of  office  had  come  legally  to  a  close,  as  it  had  Indeed  each 
May  for  many  years  before,  was  the  first  to  speak.  “  I 
have  not  the  smallest  desire  to  be  reelected,”  was  the  bur¬ 
den  of  his  address ;  “  and  I  beg  earnestly  that  my  wish  on 
j  this  head  may  be  attended  to.  1  have  had  very  little  sat- 
I  isfaction  in  exercising  my  charge;  and  my  successor  is 
j  likely  to  have  still  less,  for  in  these  evil  days  it  is  anything 
but  a  pleasant  one.  We  are  about  to  lose  our  own  Consti- 
!  tution,  and  have  it  replaced  by  Federal  institutions.  I 
!  would  not  therefore  hold  the  position  in  which  you  placed 
i  me  any  longer.  There  will  be  plenty  of  taxes  by  and  by; 
and  in  short  the  lookout  is  in  every  way  not  an  agreeable 
one.  I  am  not  the  man  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  Landam¬ 
man  under  these  new  conditions;  and  in  no  case  will  I 
accept  them,  having  had  quite  enough  of  the  duty,  and  be¬ 
ing  thoroughly  tired  of  it.  If  I  drink  a  quiet  glass  with  an 
old  friend  from  the  country,  I  find  myself  made  a  picture  of 
in  a  caricature  by  some  of  the  Liberals.  I  have  no  relish 
for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  wish  to  go  back  to  private  life 
and  be  able  to  share  my  glass  with  an  acquaintance  with¬ 
out  observation.  So  1  have  now  only  to  thank  you  all 
for  your  support,  and  suggest  that  you  should  elect  Ilerr 
Lusser  to  fill  the  post.” 

Herr  Lusser  had  acted  as  Vice-President  of  the  Republic 
for  some  time  past;  but  his  unwillingness  to  fill  the  higher 
office  seemed  at  first  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  Herr 
Epp’s  desire  to  quit  it.  “  I  have  already,”  he  said,  “  been 
thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the  canton  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties,  in  most  of  which  there  was  plenty  to  do  and  very  lit¬ 
tle  pay.  I  am  most  unwilling  to  take  on  myself  the  heavi¬ 
est  duty  of  all.  Besides  which,  you  forget  that  I  am  really 
too  old.  I  have  already  passed  my  fifty-fifth  birthday,  and 
need  rest.”  Cries  here  came  from  the  assembly  of  “  You 
are  not  yet  si.xty,  Herr  Lusser  ”  (sixty  being  the  proper 
age  for  exemption  from  public  duties).  “  I  cannot,”  went 
on  the  speaker,  disregarding  these  comments,  “  get  through 
my  day  now  without  a  nap.  And  then  the  Landamman 
will  have  a  very  hard  nut  to  crack,  and  my  teeth  are  really 
not  strong  enough  for  such  a  job.  1  bad  very  much  rather 
you  would  elect  our  worthy  standard-b  larer,  Herr  Ar¬ 
nold.” 

Herr  Arnold,  called  on  to  speak  by  this  p  ;rsonal  allusion. 
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proved  himself  a  man  of  very  few  words.  “  Fellow-citi¬ 
zens,”  he  said,  “  please  to  look  on  that  remark  of  llerr 
Lusser’s  as  a  mere  matter  of  politeness.  We  are  all  agreed 
that  he  is  the  proper  man  to  succeed  Herr  Epp.  He  is 
exactly  fit  for  the  duty  ;  for  he  not  only  knows  our  cantonal 
laws,  but  is  well  up  in  Federal  legislation.  As  for  me,  I 
de<‘lare  to  you,  on  my  word  of  honor,  1  will  not  accept  the 
post,  and  in  this  >ou  will  find  me  firm.” 

No  more  discussion  followed  this  very  decided  declara¬ 
tion.  An  almost  unanimous  vote  taken  on  the  instant  de¬ 
clared  Herr  Lusser  duly  elected  Landamman ;  and,  tjuit- 
ting  his  place  in  the  outside  ring,  the  new  magistrate  took 
his  position  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  formed  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  as  the  otficial  sign  that  he  would  no  longer  oppose 
their  will.  “  Your  confidence,”  he  said,  addressing  them, 
“  touches  my  very  heart,  and  1  will  do  my  best  for  you, 
with  God’s  help.  I  thought  the  worst  pang  of  my  life  was 
when  I  lately  buried  my  worthy  mother ;  but  1  declare  it 
did  not  give  me  more  pain  than  stepping  forward  into  this 
position.  However,  I  will  fill  my  post  without  favor  or 
prejudice.  These  are  evil  times  for  him  who  is  the  protec¬ 
tor  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  canton,  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  chest  is  well-nigh  empty,  and  the  demands  on  it  are 
large.  We  hope  mucli  Irom  that  ‘  hole  of  the  future,’  as 
they  call  it,  which  is  being  bored  through  St.  (fothard  ;  but 
we  see  nothing  yet  but  a  cloud  of  Italian  and  Suabiau 
immigrants  coming  into  the  canton  to  ruin  our  morals  and 
take  our  business  from  us.  Though  we  voted  ‘  No  *  the 
other  day,  we  have  got  to  live  in  the  new  house  they  have 
fitted  on  us.  But  then  the  Holy  Father  is  a  prisoner  in 
his  own,  and  so  we  have  no  business  to  complain.  After 
all,  we  are  not  so  taxed  as  our  neighbors  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  by  their  Galantuomo;  nor  are  our  ecclesiastics  so 
persecuted  as  those  of  Germany  by  that  man  who  has 
already  crushed  poor  France  and  is  now  imprisoning  the 
bishops.  But  you  may  depend  upon  it,  the  church  will 
outlive  him.  As  fur  me,  1  am  but  a  weak  mortal ;  but  I 
will  do  my  best,  and  now  only  beg  your  prayers  and  help.” 
This  exordium  finished,  the  new  Landamman  took  the 
oath  of  office,  and  Uri  fairly  entered  on  the  first  year  of 
the  Lusser  administration. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Tue  Fifih  or  “Inkerman”  volume,  as  it  is  called,  of 
Mr.  Kinglake’s  “  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,”  is  anuounced 
for  immediate  publication. 

It  is  announced  that  a  school  of  music  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  order  of  the  Imperial  German  government  at 
Diisseldorf  in  connection  with  the  local  school  of  painting. 

M  eissonier’8  “  Sign  Painter,”  painted  some  seven 
years  ago,  was  recently  sold  in  London,  for  £4500.  An¬ 
other  picture  by  the  same  artist,  “  The  Guardsman,”  sold 
at  the  same  time  for  £4100. 

Long  Ago  is  to  be  discontinued.  The  editor  has  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  knowing  that  during  the  brief  existence  of  his 
paper,  it  went  back,  financially  at  least,  more  energetically 
than  its  rival  —  Notes  and  Queries. 

Mr.  Browning’s  forthcoming  work  will,  it  is  said,  con¬ 
sist  of  a  translation  of  the  “  Hercules  Furens”  of  Euripides, 
in  an  original  setting,  somewhat  like  that  which  “  Balaus- 
tion’s  Adventure  ”  forms  for  the  Alcestis. 

The  concerts  which  Anton  Rubinstein  gave  last  month 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  —  two  in  each  city  —  yielded 
the  enormous  sum  of  23,000  roubles  silver.  One  of  each 
of  the  two  concerts  was  for  a  charitable  object. 

It  is  stated  that  the  latest  result  of  the  excavations  at 
Rome  is  the  discovery  of  a  magnificent  bust  of  Matidia, 
niece  of  Trajan,  and  mother  of  Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian, 
which  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  is  to  be 
plat  ed  in  the  museum  of  the  Campidoglio  palace. 
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The  great  work  on  Michael  Angelo,  which  is  promised 
for  his  fourth  ceutenary,  in  March,  1875,  and  which,  it  is 
said,  will  contain  700  letters  of  the  great  artist,  besides 
more  than  lOOO  letters  and  writings  of  various  kinds  hy 
his  coutemporaries,  will  be  published,  it  is  said,  simulta¬ 
neously  in  three  languages  —  Italian,  German,  and  French. 

Professor  IlEtM  has  described  a  small  cave  recently 
discovered  near  the  railway-station  of  Thaingen,  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  containing  abundance  of  animal  bones,  with  un¬ 
polished  flint  implements  and  other  relics  of  human  work- 
man.«hip,  including  an  incised  figure  of  a  reindeer  on  horn, 
in  the  lower  layers  of  the  deposit  were  found  remains  of 
the  mammoth. 

A  CURIOUS  discovery  has  just  been  made  in  Italy  by  a 
young  musician,  who  has  arrived  in  Paris  wiih  his  prize. 
It  is  an  unpublished  score  by  Cimarosa,  entitled  “  Mar- 
gharita  di  Vicenza.”  It  was  in  a  Carmelite  convent  at 
Florence  that  the  finder  hit  on  it  one  day  in  turning  over 
some  old  papers.  He  obtained  the  manuscript  without  any 
difliculty,  and  has  presented  it  to  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

The  Prussian  Siaatsanzeiger  states  that  Professor  Max 
Muller  has  been  elected  a  knight  of  the  Ordre  jiour  le 
Merite,  at  the  same  time  as  F'ield-Marshal  Count  Moltke. 
This  IS  the  highest  distinction  in  Germany.  The  number 
of  knights  is  restricted  to  thirty,  and  when  a  vacancy 
occurs,  a  new  member  is  elected  hy  the  chapter,  and  the 
election  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  There  are  also  some 
foreign  knights  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  allowed 
to  wear  their  insignia  at  the  courts  of  England.  France, 
and  Italy,  without  requiring  special  leave  from  their  sov¬ 
ereigns.  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Humphrey  Lloyd 
have  Lately  been  elected  foreign  members  of  the  Ordre  pour 
le  Merite. 

A  new  Salle  has  just  been  opened  in  the  Louvre  for 
ancient  American  curiosities.  In  the  gla.ss  cases  that  line 
the  walls  is  placed  a  considerable  collection  of  pottery, 
idols,  vases,  and  other  objects,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  artistic  knowledge  of  the  races  that  inhabited  America 
before  its  discovery  by  Columbus.  Many  of  the  idols  are 
carved  in  stone  and  marble,  and  resemble  in  their  types 
the  well-known  Egyptian  divinities.  The  most  remarkable 
object  of  the  collection  is  an  immense  zoliao  of  about 
twelve  metres  in  circumference,  cut  in  a  kind  of  black 
marble,  and  absolutely  covered  with  grotescjue  signs  and 
inscriptions.  All  these  treasures,  it  appears,  have  been 
for  a  long  time  stowed  away  in  the  magazines  of  the  Lou¬ 
vre,  but  until  the  recent  stir  about  the  management  of  that 
museum  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  exhibiting  them. 

M.  Francois  Lenormant,  the  successor  to  M.  Beule, 
late  Archseoiogical  Professor  at  the  Colldge  de  France,  has 
written  to  the  Teinp.s  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
excavations.  Comparing  the  antiquities  now  brought  to 
light  with  similar  objects  found  in  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and 
Sautorin,  he  inclines  to  think  that  they  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  a  period  later  than  1600  H.  C.  They  belong,  he  would 
fain  urge,  to  an  older  Troy  than  that  of  Homer ;  more 
probably  to  that  city  which  tradition  said  was  built  by 
Phuebus  and  Poseidon  and  destroyed  by  Heracles  ;  or  per¬ 
haps  to  that  still  more  ancient  one  founded  by  Dardanus. 
There  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  copper  arms  of 
Hissarlik  ami  weapons  of  the  brazen  age  found  in  Den¬ 
mark  and  the  lacustrine  dwellings  of  Switzerland ;  while 
the  earthen  vases  sculptured  with  women’s  breasts  in  re¬ 
lief  have  direct  counterparts  in  some  found  in  Pomerania 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

This  fact  corroborates  a  theory  recently'  advanced  by  M. 
Bertrand,  the  learned  keeper  of  the  Saint-Germain  Mu¬ 
seum,  before  Dr.  Sebliemann’s  doings  were  heard  of,  that 
the  civilization  of  the  brazen  age  had  its  origin  in  the  north 
of  Asia  Minor  among  the  Chalybean  metal-workers.  From 
thence,  he  contends,  their  manufactures  were  brought  by 
Eastern  merchants  along  the  route  followed  by  the  amber 
traders  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  past  the  Carpathian 
range,  where  to  this  day  are  found  hoards  of  Greek  coins,, 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
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COLLEGE  IN  THE  NOVEL.  ! 

The  recurrence  of  Commencement  in  the  various  col-  j 
leges  and  universities  lets  loose  a  large  body  of  collegiate 
reminiscences.  Class  gatherings  and  college  festivals  give 
ojiportunity  for  excellent  speech-making  and  story-telling ;  | 
c  d  collegians  walk  arm  in  arm,  call  each  other  by  the  old 
iroknames,  and  vow  there  never  was  such  jollity  as  be- 
1  nged  to  their  student  days.  Why  is  it,  we  are  impelled 
1  I  ask,  that  there  is  almost  no  good  literature  whatever, 
t  ased  upon  college  life  in  America  ?  A  few  books  have  | 
been  issued  which  draw  their  interest  from  the  picture  | 
of  college  life,  yet  considering  the  delight  with  which  men  I 
of  letters  profess  to  regard  their  college  days,  does  it  not  i 
seem  strange  that  no  one  makes  any  attempt  to  reproduce  I 
those  days  in  literature?  Wensley, one  of  the  pleasantest 
of  American  stories,  had  for  its  hero  —  no  moral  being  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  author  —  a  rusticated  Harvard  student ;  but 
then  the  scene  of  the  story  and  the  incidents  depended 
not  on  his  being  a  student,  but  a  student  cut  off  from  his  | 
college.  Other  tales  have  been  written  by  men  shortly  | 
after  graduation,  but  they  have  been  of  a  callow  sort. 

The  reason  will  be  found,  we  suppose,  in  the  limitations 
of  college  life.  To  the  student  himself,  his  college  life  is 
a  momentous  aflair.  He  finds  himself  one  of  a  small  com¬ 
pany  that  is  hedged  in  by  a  peculiar  set  of  circumstances, 
laws,  manners,  and  traditions.  A  boy  before  entering,  he 
is  suddenly  talking  about  the  men  of  his  class;  he  joins 
formal  societies,  helps  to  make  laws,  becomes  sometimes 
a  revolutionary  character,  for  a  very  short  period  usually, 
becomes  a  member  of  an  order,  is  conscious,  in  fine,  of  an  i 
isolation  from  the  common  conditions  of  other  people.  So  I 
fixed  is  this  consciousness  that  some  have  even  regarded 
it  as  a  grievance  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  commonwealth  or  municipality,  conceiving  their 
institution  to  be  autonomous,  and  holding  themselves  as  a 
privileged  class.  Their  own  atfairs  thus  become  of  great 
importance  to  them,  and  so  absorbed  are  they  in  their 
microcosm  that 

“  They  take  the  rustic  murmur  of  their  bourg  ‘ 

For  the  great  wave  that  circles  round  the  world  ” 

The  outside  world  humors  this  collegiate  temper,  and 
the  student  rarely  fails  to  find  a  ready  listener.  As  a 
student  he  is  regarded  with  that  respect  which  the  old 
always  feel  toward  the  young  when  they  are  engaged  in 
any  really  high  occupation.  As  a  collegian  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a  high-spirited,  frisky  animal,  generally,  and  always 
interesting  by  virtue  of  his  abstraction  from  the  common 
pursuits  of  the  world.  Just  that  which  makes  the  col¬ 
legian  emphasize  himself  and  surroundings,  namely,  his  iso¬ 
lation  and  semi-monastic  life,  constitutes  the  charm  which 
he  has  for  the  world  outside. 

Why,  then,  we  ask  again,  should  not  this  sentiment  find 
a  place  in  literature  and  be  preserved  in  a  romance  or 
novel  ?  We  have  already  found  the  answer.  When  the 
student  goes  out  into  the  fuller  life  of  the  world  of  men, 
and  enters  into  a  maturity  of  feeling  and  judgment,  he 


laughs  good-naturedly  at  his  old  self-importance,  and  at 
the  magnifying-glass  with  which  he  was  wont  to  inspect 
all  the  circumstances  of  bis  little  life  ;  laughing,  he  would 
find  it  hard  to  treat  the  details  of  his  college  life  with  the 
respect  for  which  a  novel  would  call,  nor  does  the  romance 
of  those  days  seem  comjilete  enough  to  him  now  to  war¬ 
rant  being  reproduced  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  ro¬ 
mance;  the  end  seems  so  arbitrary  that  the  sentiment, 
to  have  its  real  value  in  relation  to  other  sentiment,  must 
be  treated  only  as  introductory,  or  as  an  episode.  Thus 
college  life  appears  in  literature  in  fragment  only,  for  it 
appears  to  the  writer,  afterward,  only  as  a  fragment  of  a 
fuller  life.  The  novel  or  the  romance  is,  in  some  sense,  a 
complete  work,  and  representative  of  a  complete  thought, 
but  the  very  characteristic  of  college  life  is  its  incom¬ 
pleteness.  The  graduation  day  of  the  young  student  is 
called  Commencement. 

There  is  another  cause  that  may  be  given,  of  a  more 
external  character :  College  life,  Avhile  having  a  general 
sameness  in  the  different  colleges  of  the  country,  varies  in 
each  case  by  certain  traditions  and  customs  which  really 
give  the  piquancy  to  a  college  story,  and  as  the  readers 
of  such  books  need  to  be  found  amongst  collegians  or  those 
preparing  to  enter  college,  it  would  apjiear  that  any 
book  which  gave  a  true  picture  of  college  life  would  give 
it  with  local  color ;  and  such  is  the  fine  sense  of  college 
self-consciousness,  that  no  Harvard  man  would  be  betrayed 
into  reading  a  college  book  which  gave  Yale  life,  and  a 
Yale  man  would  find  it  equally  barbarous  to  read  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Harvard  life.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  say 
that  college  life  is  full  of  delight  and  e.xcellent  promise, 
but  it  does  not  present  exclusive  materi.il  out  of  which  lit¬ 
erature  may  be  constructed. 

NOTES. 

—  Mr.  Edward  H.  Knight,  who  was  the  compiler  of 
Bry  ant’s  “  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song,”  has  nearly  ready  ~ 
curious  pair  of  works !  —  an  American  Mechanical  Dic¬ 
tionary,  giving  descriptive  definitions  of  machines,  tools, 
instruments,  and  processes  in  alphabetical  order,  forming  a 
complete  reference-book  of  information  concerning  the 
mechanical  appliances  of  science  and  the  industrial  and 
fine  arts.  Every  instrument  named  is  found  to  be  fully 
described  in  its  alphabetical  place,  as,  for  instance,  the 
900  terms  used  in  civil  and  hydraulic  engineering,  500 
surgical  instruments  and  appliances,  900  terms  in  mining, 
metallurgy,  and  metal-working,  and  500  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Knight  is  editor  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  Gazette. 

—  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  just  opened,  in  the 
Boston  Athenmum,  an  exhibition  of  its  treasures,  to  which 
have  lately  been  added  the  pictures  and  engravings  be- 
(jueathed  by  Mr.  Sumner,  and  some  specimens  of  T.imoges 
painted  enamel,  “  probably  the  only  specimens,”  says  Mr. 
C.  C.  Perkins,  “  of  their  kind  in  America,  and  first-rate 
examples  of  the  work  of  Leonard  de  Limoges,  Jean 
Courtois,  and  Nardon  Penicaud,  three  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  masters  of  the  school  of  Limoges  in  the  sixteenth 
century.” 

—  The  new  exhibition  of  pictures  is  now  open  at  the 
Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  under  the  superintendence  of 
J.  F.  Weir,  the  Professor  of  Fine  Arts.  The  collection  is 
in  part  of  pictures  owned  by  the  college,  and  in  part  a 
loan  collection.  The  Jarvis  collection,  bought  by  the  col¬ 
lege,  is  a  permanent  portion  of  the  gallery,  while  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  J.  Taylor  Johnson,  R.  L.  Stuart,  Marshall  O. 
Roberts,  William  H.  Appleton,  and  others  have  been  bor- 
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rowed  from.  Among  the  picture?,  may  be  named  Decamp’s 
Turkish  Patrol,  Church’s  Petra,  Huntington’s  Clement 
VII.  and  Charles  V.  at  Bologna,  Gerome’s  Death  of  Cae¬ 
sar,  and  Houghton's  The  Confidantes 

—  A  statue  of  General  Putnam  has  lieen  erected  in  the 
beautiful  park  at  Hartford.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  late 
Joseph  P.  Allyn,  who  died  in  Paris  in  1869,  and  bequeathed 
$5000  for  this  purpose.  His  father,  who  with  C.  D.  War¬ 
ner  and  Governor  Jewell  were  appointed  to  carry  out  his 
wishes,  increased  the  amount  by  an  equal  gift,  and  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward  was  selected  as  the  sculptor.  The  statue  is  of  I 
bronze,  life-size.  The  hero  stands  on  his  right  foot,  with  ’ 
his  left  slightly  raised,  and  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  officer  of  the  Continental  army.  The  face  is  much 
idealized,  we  are  told,  representing  rather  the  spirit  of  the 
Revolutionary  time  than  a  strict  likeness  of  General  Put¬ 
nam,  although  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  few  sketches 
extant  of  him.  This  reads  like  nonsense.  If  there  are 
sketches  of  his  face,  why  should  they  not  be  followed  ? 
Suppose  the  sketches  had  been  made  originally  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  showing  the  spirit  of  the  time?  We  wonder 
if  the  sculptor  who  is  to  make  the  statue  of  Mr.  Key,  for 
which  Mr.  Lick  has  provided,  will  try  to  represent  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Perhaps  he 
will  unfurl  him  in  some  way,  and  give  his  mouth  an  artistic 
whistling  form. 

—  Mrs.  Emily  E.  Ford,  in  The  Independent,  proposes 
training  schools  for  domestic  service,  in  connection  with 
the  Emigrants’  Bureaus  of  the  various  cities.  “  We  pro¬ 
pose,”  she  says,  “  an  emigrant  boanling-house  for  sorting 
the  classes,  where  they  may  go  first  on  leaving  the  ship. 
Then  let  there  be  training-schools  in  each  ward,  where 
they  may  go  when  classified.  Each  servant  should  pay  a 
small  sum  for  her  board  until  a  month  of  training  be  past, 
when  work  might  be  accepted  as  e<|uivalent,  if  she  wished  | 
longer  schooling.  Let  cooks,  waiters,  and  chnml>ermaids  | 
here  learn  the  rudiments  of  all  household  work,  and  ser-  j 
vants  out  of  place  might  board  in  these  houses.  Let  there  i 
be  one  large  school,  under  the  care  say  of  Professor  Blot, 
where  those  who  were  ambitious,  diligent,  and  capable 
should  be  taught  the  higher  branches.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  graduates  of  this  higher  course  would  be  eagerly 
caught  up,  as  their  honesty  and  capacity  would  be  thor¬ 
oughly  tested.” 

—  The  will  of  John  Carter  Brown  of  Providence  gives 
Brown  University  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  fire-proof 
library  building,  for  which  purpose  he  had  previously 
given  a  fund,  now  amounting  to  $20,000,  and  a  lot  of  land 
worth  $35,000.  It  also  bequeaths  §25,000  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital ;  $5000  to  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  ;  $5000  to  the  Redwood  Library  at  Newport.  The 
bulk  of  his  estate  goes  to  his  children.  Mrs.  Brown,  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Ives,  Thomas  P.  I.  Goddard,  and  George  W.  R. 
Matteson  are  named  as  trustees  in  the  will.  It  is  not 
said  what  disposition  will  be  made  of  his  valuable  library. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  preserved  intact. 

—  On  the  Fourth  of  July  there  is  to  be  a  formal  open¬ 
ing  of  the  great  bridge  at  St.  Louis.  They  are  to  burn 
an  immense  amount  of  powder,  and  if  anything  can  be  set 
fire  to,  or  blown  up,  it  will  have  a  fair  chance.  Great 
pieces  of  fireworks,  we  are  told,  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet  long,  will  go  oflT.  They  will  contain  “designs 
representing  Washington,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  shaking 
hands,  flanked  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  each  State.”  We 
should  like  ever  so  much  to  see  that  piece.  Perhaps  Chi¬ 
cago  and  St.  Louis  will  be  represented  as  shaking  hands, 
too,  after  the  etiquette  of  the  ring. 
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—  A  valuable  letter,  which  was  mailed  at  New  York 
for  Liverpool  twenty-two  years  ago,  was  returned  through 
the  Dead  Letter  Office  to  the  writer  on  the  15th  of  last 
month.  AVhere  it  has  been  all  this  time  is  a  mystery.  It 
was  posted  on  the  25th  of  May,  1852,  by  Antonio  Yznaga- 
delvalle,  a  Spanish  merchant  of  No.  60  Beaver  Street,  and 
was  addressed  “  Ale^  Yznaga,  care  of  the  United  States 
Consul,  Liverpool.”  A  draft  on  Brown  Brothers  for  £41 
14s.  Id.,  payable  to  the  person  addressed,  was  inclosed. 
Tlie  letter  was  recently  transmitted  from  Great  Britain  to 
Washington,  and  subsequently  remailed  to  this  city,  to  be 
returned  to  the  writer.  It  long  detention  abroad  was  not 
explained.  An  employee  of  Mr.  Yznagadelvallo  called  at 
the  post-olfiee  to  receipt  for  it.  He  told  Mr.  Clarke,  the 
dead  letter  clerk,  that  Mr.  Yznagadelvalle  undoubtedly 
wrote  the  letter,  but  that  it  was  so  long  ago  he  did  not  recol¬ 
lect  it.  He  said  that  Mr.  Yznaga,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
it  had  been  sent,  had  been  dead  six  years.  The  paper 
of  the  letter  is  yellow  with  iige,  and  the  ink  faded  and 
almost  illegible.  The  wonder  among  the  ])ost-office  au¬ 
thorities  is  how  it  was  found.  Mr.  Clarke  says  that  there 
are  several  instances  of  dead  letters  being  recovered  five 
I  or  six  years  after  they  were  posted,  but  he  does  not  re- 
I  member  one  that  has  been  twenty-two  years  in  transit. 

,  We  should  think  this  matter  would  be  worth  investigat- 
;  ing.  It  may  turn  out  that  the  post-office  department  has 
been  educating  somebody  to  master  the  names  of  writer 
and  receiver. 

—  A  left-hand  writer  in  the  Scientific  American  gives 
I  some  reasons  why  it  is  better  to  write  as  he  does.  The 
I  hand  is  never  in  the  way  of  vision.  The  pen  point  is 
I  always  in  plain  sight,  and  so  is  the  paper  to  be  written  on. 
Tliere  is,  consequently,  no  inducement  to  stoop  forward  or 
to  turn  the  head  so  as  to  throw  the  eyes  out  of  focus.  It 
is  a  common  fault  with  those  who  write  much  that  the  left 
eye  has  a  shorter  range  than  the  right.  It  is  overworked 
and  compelled  to  adapt  itself  to  nearer  vision.  In  writing 
with  the  left  hand,  these  evils  are  .avoided.  An  upright 
posture  is  the  easiest,  and  the  eyes  .are  equally  distant  from 
the  paper. 

—  The  “  Farad.ay,”  which  has  just  laid  the  new  Atlan¬ 
tic  telegraph  line  from  Halifax  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  was 
built  by  the  company  for  the  express  purpose  :  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  an  immense  craft,  looking  very  old,  rusty,  and 
worn  for  a  new  ship,  and  covered,  over  her  decks,  with 
queer-looking  top-hamper.”  It  is  a  commentary  on  the 
I  noble  civilization  which  science  is  supposed  to  bring  in  its 
wake,  that  all  the  business  pertaining  to  the  construction 
of  this  new  telegraph  had  to  be  transacted  with  the  utmost 
secrecy  on  account  of  the  active  hostility  of  the  other 
;  submarine  telegraph  companies.  The  portion  of  the  line 
'  which  is  to  connect  Halifax  with  the  Irish  coast  is  yet  to 
I  be  laid,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed 
by  September. 

—  Mr.  William  H.  Dali,  the  well-known  n.aturalist,  re¬ 
sumed  his  Alaskan  explorations,  under  the  Coast  Survey, 

I  about  the  20th  of  April ;  at  which  date  he  expected  to 
j  sail  for  Sitka  and  more  northern  points.  His  labors  will 
probably  be  conducted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cook’s 
Inlet,  and  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  as  far  as  the  Islands 
of  Nunivak  and  St.  Michael’s. 

—  “  From  Four  to  Fourteen  ”  is  the  title  of  a  book  just 
I  published.  As  there  was  already  a  novel  entitled  “  From 
I  Fourteen  to  Fourscore,”  and  as  Victor  Hugo  has  given  us 
I  “  Ninety-Three,”  there  is  a  gap  of  thirteen  years  vet  to 
1  fill. 


